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VIEWS, NEWS AND INTERVIEWS. 


When the plant of the New Jersey 
& Pennsylvania Concentrating Com- 
pany, at Edison, N. J., reached the 
commercial stage, it became important 
to know what to do with the great 
quantity of sand secured as a by- 
product in the reduction of the ore. 
As mentioned in the ELECTRICAL 
Review last week, the magnetite 
contained in Mr. Edison’s mines con- 
sists of about 25 per cent iron, the 
remainder being a poor quality of gray 
rock. After the many crushing and 
milling processes, through which the 
ore passes, ure accomplished, and the 
ore in a finely divided state has been 
passed through the great banks of 
magnets, the iron is deflected to one 
side and the sand falls by gravity to 
the other side, where it is carried by a 
conveyer to a point beyond the 
magnet house, where it is piled up. 
There is, of course, three times as 
much sand as there is iron. Mr. W. 
S. Mallory, who is in charge of the 
plant, realized that there should be 
au opportunity for disposing of this 
sand commercially. He had an in- 
vestigation made of the amount of 
sand used daily for building and all 
other purposes in the cities of New 
York, Brooklyn and Jersey City. 
To his astonishment he received a 
reply to the effect that these three 
places used about 9,000 tons of sand 
every day in the year. While this 
report was being made, Mr. Mallory 
had discovered that the Edison sand 
was especially clean and dry, and that 
by passing it through soreens, so that 
the grains would be all of one size, 
it was splendidly adapted for use on 
electric and steam railways for brak- 
ing purposes. Braking sand, of 
course, is required on wet or slippery 
days, and if the sand is not of just 
the right quality as regards its dryness 
and size, it will attract moisture and 
stick in the sand-box. A very few 
experiments sufficed to show that the 
Edison sand was exactly what was 
wanted in this case, and since that 
time there has been no trouble to dis- 
pose of what promised at first to be a 
worthless by-product. At the Edison 
plant arrangements have been made 
so that freight cars can be run under 


a platform and loaded from the sand 
conveyer. direct. Many car loads a 
day are now shipped from the plant. 





An engine bidder recently dictated 
his bid to a hotel stenographer, who, 
instead of stating that wrenches be 
furnished, had the clause “ will fur- 
nish two case-hardened wenches.” 
Another asked the contractor to pro- 





the heaters in its cars 18 hours a day, 
puts the item of coal consumed in 
the power-house in generating the 
extra current for heaters at 16% 
cents. If the heaters are charged be- 
sides with a share of the interest in 
wages given and also for the oil and 
waste, the daily expense would be 44 
cents. Even this figure compares 
very well with that for the coal stoves 





Fie. 1.—Type or ELectric Hansom Usep in New York City. 


vide two eight-inch face “ pullets,” 
instead of pulleys. 





A recent report states that where 
coal stoves are used to heat street 
cars the average daily consumption 
for fuel per car in Winter is 33 
pounds, costing on an average seven 
and one-half cents. The care of the 
fire costs about ten cents. Other 
items raise the total expense to 19% 
cents. Then there should be added 
to this the loss of seating capacity 
for the space occupied by the stove. 
As against this, the South Chicago 
Street Railway Company, which runs 


if the loss of four or five fares every 
day on account of the coal stoves 
being used is taken into account, and 
the showing is better yet if the elec- 
tric heater is only charged with the 
cost of increased fuel. 





On the floor of a private dining- 
room in a Minneapolis restaurant, 
according to a daily paper, a waiter 
found a $100 bill one night. The 
next day the proprietor of the place 
was called to the long-distance tele- 
phone, and a man told him of having 
lost a $100 bill. The waiter who 
found the money identified the man 
by his voice. 
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Electric Cabs in New York City. 


A company known as the Electric 
Carriage and Wagon Company some 
weeks ago started an electric cab 
service in New York with a few 
hansoms and broughams with a view 
of testing their serviceability and 
practicability. They have just placed 
orders for 100 new carriages, which 
they hope soon to have on the streets 
of New York. They are also prepar- 
ing to installa power plant which will 
be stationed in the building the com- 
pany occupies for the charging of 
batteries. 

Mr. Pedro G. Salom, one of the 
designers of the electric carriage and 
also the organizer of the company 
promoting them in New York, tolda 
representative of the ELECTRICAL 
REVIEW that the service had demon- 
strated itself as a business proposition, 
and that he believed the growth of 
the use of electric carriages in Amer- 
ican cities would be very rapid in the 
future. The pictures shown here- 
with illustrate the two designs most 
commonly in use. Fig. 1 shows the 
hansom and Fig. 2 the brougham. 

The best results obtained from 
these vehicles show that about 1.25 
horse-power is supplied for a propul- 
sion of 2,000 pounds over ordinarily 
level roads at a speed of 10 miles an 
hour. This consumption of power 
is a trifle over two and one-third 
times that of similar work on rails, 
which indicates that the mechanical 
features are well perfected and also 
that the equipment of the battery is 
carefully adapted to the total weight 
of the vehicle and just sufficient for 
practical traveling capacity. The 
maximum weight of a battery fora 
hansom weighing 3,000 pounds is 
1,200 pounds for a distance of 25 
miles at the maximum speed of 12 
miles or at an average speed of six 
miles. 

A vehicle to travel twice thie dis- 
tance could readily be built, but it 
would need to be twice its weight in 
order to accommodate twice the bat- 
teryequipment. This type of vehicle 
is constructed with the view of a speed 
of from six to 12 miles an hour, but 
a vehicle can be built to approximate 
30 miles an hour, although it would 
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necessarily be made as a racing appa- 
ratus and not fit for street work. 

In the construction, the batteries 
adopted by the company exclusively 
are those of the chloride type, though, 
in some instances, the Manchester 
form of plate is used, both of which 
are made by the Electric Storage Bat- 
tery Company,of New York and Phil- 
adelphia, and a type of ironclad mo- 
tor of the bi-polar, single-field type, 
perfected by Lundell, is used. Two 
one and one-half horse-power motors, 
weighing 17214 pounds each, are 
found sufficient for a hansom, and 
are operated at a maximum speed of 
1,350 revolutions per minute, being 
series wound for 80 volts. 

The evidence which the managers 
of this unique company were pleased 
to show as an indication of the suc- 
cess of the enterprise was that during 
June, the first month of operation, a 
total number of 632 calls were re- 
ceived, averaging between 32 and 12 
per day, carrying 1,530 passengers 
4,603 miles at rates similar to the 
horse cab system, and that each 
month since that time has seen such 
a steady increase that the order just 
placed for 100 new vehicles has been 
decided upon. 

z Gilani 
The Development of Electric 
Cableways. 


Mr. Richard Lamb read before the 
American Institute of Electrical En- 
gineers at New York, on Octo- 
ber 27, a paper entitled ‘The De- 
velopment of Electric Cableways.” 
He stated that the problem which re- 
sulted in building his first cableway 
was that of getting valuable timber 
out of swamps where the miry soil 
made it impossible to get the logs 
out in any otherway. This cableway 
had iron bracket supports attached to 
the trees, and an endless cable sup- 
ported by sheaves upon the brackets. 
The cable was driven by a steam en- 
gine at one end of the line. 

The cables of the steam rig naturally 
suggested to Mr. Lamb conductors 
for an electric motor that would 
operate the sheave. Such a motor 
admits of the traction cable being 
stationary by passing it about the 
sheaves several times and achoring it 
at both ends. The motor thus winds 
in and pays out the cable on the 
principle of acapstan. The fact that 
the traction cable is stationary, and 
that the lower bracket catches the 
cable as the motor passes makes a sys- 
tem of this kind the only one that 
can be operated upon concave and 
convex curved lines. 

This system consists of a carriage 
with grooved wheels in tandem that 
move upon a cable or suspended track- 
way. From this carriage is hung a 
frame, pivoted to the carriage so that 
it can maintain a vertical - position 
regardless of the grade of the track. 
This frame holds an electric motor, 
preferably of an iron-elad cylindrical 
type. The motor is geared to an 
elliptically-grooved sheave. A steel 
cable is wrapped around this sheave 
two or more times and is anchored at 
both ends. For the sake of economy 
in conductors, the upper or bearing 
cable is insulated from the lower or 
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traction cable and is used to carry 
the electric current. The carriage is 
insulated from the suspended frame 
and motor. An insulated wire is at- 
tached to the carriage and conveys 
the current to the rheostat. The 
other pole of the rheostat is connected 
with a convenient part of the sus- 
pended frame. The rheostat is de- 
signed to control the speed and reverse 
the current. A circuit breaker is put 
in circuit. Tracing the current from 
the generator, it passes along the 
bearing cable to the carriage, thence 
through the insulated wire, through 
the rheostat, to the frame of the 
motor, thence through the traction 
cable, back to the generator. At in- 
tervals along the line, connection is 
made between the traction cable and 
the ground. A bar of copper-coated 
iron is buried at the foot of a tree or 





SOME OF THE DIFFICULTIES EX- 
ISTING IN THE CONSTRUCTION 
AND OPERATION OF ELECTRIC 
STREET RAILWAYS.* 





BY GEORGE W. KNOX. 





With the smaller street railways 
during the panic period, which it is 
to be hoped we are about emerging 
from, it has been a struggle for exist- 
ence, and a road that has pulled 
through these times without running 
behind may be considered fortunate. 
The railway management has often 
during these times been called upon 
to make a good showing in dividends, 
having at the same time a decrease in 
earnings to contend with ; how to do 
this has been a most perplexing prob- 
lem for many astreet railway manager, 
aud by his not heing equal to the emer- 
gency has resulted in there now being 
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Fig. 2.—ELEcTRIC BROUGHAM. 


post to which the cable brackets are 
attached. A well bonded copper wire 
extends from this ground plate to the 
lower bracket, upon which the trac- 
tion cable rests. In swamp and canal 
service the plate is buried well into 
the moist earth. A most marked dif- 
ference in the resistance is noted when 
the ground connections are discon- 
nected. When connected, the resist- 
ance is the same as if the traction 


cable was the same size as the bearing 
cable. 

Mr. Lamb’s paper was fully illus- 
trated by lantern slides. The paper 
was discussed by Messrs. Bijur, Hen- 
shaw, Keith, Leonard, Mailloux, 
Martin, Sachs and Wolcott. About 
75 members and guests were present. 








Mr. Nelson W. Perry, on Novem- 
ber 1, retired from his editorial duties 
in the electrical field to accept a con- 
fidential position with Westinghouse, 
Church, Kerr & Company and the 
Westinghouse Machine Company. 
He will make his headquarters at the 
New York offices of these companies, 
604 Havemeyer Building. Inhis new 
field of labor Mr. Perry will enjoy 
wide opportunities for the exercise of 
his well known engineering abilities. 
The ELECTRICAL REVIEW wishes him 
full success. 


a long list of roads in the hands of 
receivers. I do not charge up to 
the stock manipulators or the hard 
times all the crime of the necessity 
for receivership of these railways. 
Many an electric road now in the 
bands of a receiver conld be making 
neat incomes for the investors had a 
closer study and practice of the eco- 
nomic principles governing the details 
of construction and operation been 
made, and thereby done away with the 
many wasteful measures which are 
sapping the very life out of what 
might have been paying investments. 
The keynote of doing this does not 
he altogether in the ability to make 
any one or two large reductions or 
savings, but rather in lopping off here 
and there the many unnecessary 
extravagances existing in the various 
departments of the system. 

The first and most important step 
in working out economies is in select- 
ing a corps of operators, from the 
head foreman down to the man 
sweeping out the depot. If they are 
interested, and are working for the 
good of the company, scarcely an 





* Read before the American Street Railway Asso- 


ciation, Niagara Falls, N. Y., October 21, 1897. 
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hour of the time in which they are 
engaged can go by without their effect- 
ing little savings, which in time 
swell the item of economies to mam- 
moth proportions. The examples of 
how this is done are very numerous. 
For instance, had a certain motor- 
man been the man for the position, 
and exercised more care in operating 
his car, he could, perhaps, have 
averted an expensive accident case 
for his company. In a minor matter 
an armature winder, by being inter- 
ested and more painstaking in his 
work, could, by insulating an arma- 
ture coil with perhaps 32 inches more 
insulation, have saved a burn-out and 
an expense of $25 or $30. These are 
only examples of the many instances 
where a reduction in expenses is made 
possible. 

In considering the question of our 
engines and electrical machinery we 
have reached a state of comparatively 
high efficiency and economy, and 
there is not the chance of mak- 
ing the saving on these lines, 
in either the designing or operation, 
that there has been in the past. 
There is also but little chance, in a 
broad sense, for argument upon 
questions as to feeder requirements, 
the necessity of ample and absolute 
return, cars, motors, etc., as ageneral 
idea of what is required is so well 
understood that these problems nar- 
row down to a study of how to 
accommodate the conditions as found, 
which the man in charge should be 
fully able to meet. 

In the management of railway 
work, the greatest opportunities for 
economy will be found in the details 
of construction and operation. It is 
totally out of the question for any one 
to lay down a code of rules to be fol- 
lowed, owing to the varying condi- 
tions. The success attained in both 
construction and operation depends 
wholly upon the practicability of the 
man in charge of the work. What is 
greatly needed by those directly in 
charge of the equipment and opera- 
tion of electric railways, is a better 
opportunity for meeting each other 
to discuss matters of detail in con- 


struction and operation. One of 
the mistakes into which we 
are most liable to fall is the 


rut of self-satisfaction with our own 
style of work. Then it is that the 
manifestations of decay and ineffi- 
ciency begin. Those who are most 
satisfied with their own work are 
often the ones making the poorest 
showing. It is imperative, in order 
to eliminate the difficulties with 
which we meet, that we brush up 
against the other fellow and get his 
ideas. To be better able to do this, 
the plan now adopted by the eleetric 
railway companies of several states 
of having state meetings for the dis- 
cussion of plans for better methods of 
carrying on the work should be made 


general. There are a few of these 
organizations for the purposes 
mentioned, but there are not 
enough of them. ‘The American 


Street Railway Association has, I 
believe, too much * a national char- 
acter to afford the ti.ne to take up 
and discuss details, of which the work 
is principally composed. To these 
state meetings the companies should 
send the men at the head of the 
different departments for which all 
concerned would be well repaid by the 
benefits derived therefrom. By keep- 
ing a man isolated, back in some 
dingy old shop or barn, he can not be 
expected to be bristling with the 
bright ideas that bring forth the 
efficient service which characterizes 
the other fellow’s road, and make it a 
good dividend payer. 
(To be continued.) 
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TELEPHONE NEWS AND 
COMMENT. 


The new Adrian, Mich., Telephone 
Company has declared a quarterly 
dividend of three per cent. 





The Erie Telephone Company has 
opened a long-distance line between 
Memphis, Tenn., and Helena, Ark., 
and will continue long-distance con- 
struction. 





The Mount Whitney Telephone 
Company, with 200 miles of wire con- 
necting Visalia, Tulare, Porterville 
and Bakersfield, Cal., has filed a 
petition in insolvency. 





The Erie Telegraph and Telephone 
Company made a net gain of 998 
subscribers during the quarter ending 
September 30. ‘Total number con- 
nected on that date 23,483. 





The Bell Telephone Company has 
given notice to their Charleston, 
W. Va., subscribers that the rate to 
business houses will hereafter be $40, 
instead of $20 as heretofore. 





A report received from Switzerland 
states that the cost of telephone serv- 
ice in Switzerland is only $8 a year to 
each subscriber, who pays a small sum 
for obtaining connection with the 
system and one cent for each conver- 
sation of three minutes. ‘The govern- 
ment operates the telephone system. 

sncvonsitgiillinmaisidams 
LITERARY. 

There is unusual variety of excep- 
tionally interesting material in the 
November Scribner’s. The opening 
paper, the seventh on the “‘ Conduct 
of Great Businesses,” is by William 
Allen White, author of the famous 
article on * What’s the Matter with 
Kansas?” and the delightful stories 
of ‘* Boyville.” It deals with ‘The 
Business of a Wheat Farm,” and is 
the first adequate account of the great 
bonanza farms of the West, whose 
annual product is such an important 
element in the rise and fall of wheat 
prices. Mr. White has studied them, 
not only for the } urpose of accurately 
describing them in terms of acres and 
bushels and dollars, but with an eye 
also for their picturesque and varicd 
human aspects. 





OBITUARY. 

A. C. Wood, formerly Chieago 
agent for the Gold & Stock Telegraph 
Company, died at his home in Chi- 
cago on October 20. Mr. Wood was 
born in Parma Center, N. Y., August 
4, 1859, and went to Chicago about 
1860. He entered the employ of 
the Western Union Telegraph Com- 
pany, where he remained for 29 years. 
He leaves a widow and daughter. 

——— 
Platinum. 





Under this title Baker & Company, 
of Newark, N.J., have issued a hand- 
some and carefully prepared booklet, 
giving mauy facts of interest and 
value to prospectors and miners who 
may be searching for platinum. The 
matter contained in the booklet makes 
good reading for any one, 


ELECTRICAL REVIEW 


An Inclosed Alternating-Current 
Arc Lamp. 
Perhaps the most objectionable 


feature of many alternating-current, 
inclosed arc lamps as have heretofore 
been placed on the market has been 
their too low economy and noisy, un- 
certain action. In the new alternat- 
ing-current arc lamp, manufactured 
by the General Electric Company, 
these characteristics are overcome. 

It operates on constant-potential, 
alternating circuits with higher econ- 








with a double base, which gives a 
dead air space and provides protection 
for the mechanism from the heat of 
the are. 

This lamp operates on circuits of 
100 to 120 volts and 60 or 125 cycles 
frequency. About 70 volts are re- 
quired at the terminals of the are, 
and the normal current being 5.5 to 
6 amperes, an inductive resistance 
contained within the ornamental top 
of the lamp, and connected in series 
with the arc, gives the necessary re- 
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Fies. 1 AND 2.—AN INCLOSED ALTERNATING-CURRENT ARC LAMP. 


omy and greatly diminished noise. 
The principles of the inclosed are 
lamp and the economical advantages 
of its use over open are lamps are 
familiar to our readers, but as be- 
tween open and inclosed alternating 
arc lamps it is not so generally 
known that a greater difference in 
economy in favor of the inclosed lamp 
is shown than in the same comparison 
between open and inclosed direct- 
current arc lamps. In the G. E. al- 
ternating-current inclosed are lamp, 


duction in the voltage, and, prevent- 
ing sudden changes in current, checks 
any unsteadiness of the light. The 
half-inch carbons used are nine and 
one-half inches long in the upper 
holder and six inches in the lower— 
one cored, the other solid, and they 
must, of course, be of high grade. 
They are proportioned to allow the 
piece left in the upper holder after 
one run to be used in the lower holder 
for the next. The inner globe is 
supported by a self-locking device. 
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Standard Air-Brake Installations. 

Recently there were installed on the 
rolling stock of the Mason City & 
Clear Lake Traction Company, run- 
ning from Mason City, lowa, a num- 
ber of Standard air-brakes. The serv- 
ice required of them was rather unu- 
sual. The company operates an elec- 
tric locomotive, which has been made 
out of a combination passenger and 
baggage car 45 feet long. This was 
equipped with the Standard Air- 
Brake Company’s one and one-half 
horse-power electric compressor, gov- 
erned by the company’s automatic 
current controller. The locomotive 
draws a number of trailers, sometimes 
seven, in one train. There are five 
open trailers, one closed trailer and 
one baggage and freight car, all of 
which are equipped with Standard 
air-brakes. The trailers have 20 
double seats with a center aisle, and 
hold in seating capacity 80 passen- 
gers in addition to those that stand. 
This makes heavy traffic. The Stand- 
ard air-brakes, however, have proved 
fully equal to all demands made upon 
them. The entire train of eight cars 
can be perfectly braked with a low 
consumption of air. The trailers re- 
quire only one pound of air, and 
the locomotive two pounds for effect - 
ive braking per stop. The trains 
make a speed of from 30 to 32 miles 
per hour along the line. For about 
a mile there is a grade of four per 
cent. Our illustration shows the 
train, in the vestibule of which the 
Standard motor compressor is located. 
An excellent opportunity for demon- 
strating the value of these air-brakes 
recently arose. The superintendent 
was running a train of locomotive 
and trailer, and while approaching 
the city with speed reduced to 15 
miles per hour, a runaway horse with 
buggy attempted to cross the track. 
This buggy contained a woman and 
three children. The superintendent 
made an emergency stop, which 
brought the train to a standstill four 
feet away from the buggy, which had 
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one pair of carbons will last between 
60 and 70 hours, and induce a saving 
of about 80 per cent in the cost of 
lamp carbons; a larger are is main- 
tained ; the light is emitted without 
obstruction, and its protection from 
currents of air and any sudden action 
of the mechanism allows the light to 
become and remain steady. 

The mechanism is simple, the num- 
ber of moving parts being reduced to 
a minimum, and its action is quick 
and positive. A special adjusting 
spring keeps the current constant 
whatever the position of the core. The 
mechanism is supported on a frame 








ELectric TRAIN EquiprtD wiTH AIR-BRAKEs. 


To lower the globe, the lower ball is 
unscrewed, the globe raised slightly, 
and released by turning the release 
screws on the side of the cylinder. 
To replace it, the globe is simply 
raised until it locks, when it is 
tightened by screwing up the lower 
ball. 

The General Electric alternating- 
current, inclosed are lamp is 28% 
inches in length and 31% pounds in 
weight. It is artistic in its propor- 
tions and is judiciously ornamented. 
For interior illumination, i. ¢., for 
halls, large stores, restaurants, theaters, 
public buildings, the casing of the 
lamp is finished in ground brass or 
black enamel. For outside use a 
weatherproof casing is furnished, 


been overturned on the track by the 
frightened horse. The officials have 
been so pleased with the installa- 
tion that they guve to the Stand- 
ard Air-Brake Company a test,mo- 
nial, from which the following is 
quoted: ‘‘Our air-brakes have been 
put on by your Mr. Taylor and are 
working entirely satisfactonly. This 
work was done in a workmanlike 
manner and according to contract, 
and we ure well pleased with every- 
thing.” It is a significant fact that 
the Standard system hus been so well 
designed that it is only necessary to 
apply the air-Lrakes on the locomo- 
tive and three trailers in order to 
promptly bring the whole train of 
eight cars to a standstill, 
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FACTS AND FANCIES OF STREET 
RAILROADS.* 





BY W. W. COLE. 





To-day, if you pick up the reviews 
or any of the leading magazines or 
daily papers, you are confronted by 
writings as significant as the Writings 
on the Wall. Everywhere we read 
the articles on municipal ownership 
and state government of railroads, 
committees of investigation and the 
introduction of restrictive laws. 
These articles are nearly all of a 
socialistic tendency, and conceived in 
fancy dreams, and, like Pygmalion’s 
Galatea, the Statue of Liberty be- 
comes charged with magnetic life and 
lightens and carries the world—for 
love and three-cent fares. In the 
many discussions of the distributions 
and gifts of franchises it may be well 
to define that a franchise is the right 
bestowed upen some party or parties 
to do something ; that something to 
be of benefit to the general public, 
and it is always understood that, if 
the parties obtaining the franchise 
have made intelligent calculations 
and conduct with experienced and 
economical management, they are 
entitled to remuneration; for, first, 
their service to the public; second, for 
the intelligent application of their 
services and money. 

The municipality is a public busi- 
ness corporation; the railroad a 
private business corporation; but 
both are in the service of the public 
with this distinction: If the munici- 
pality makes mistakes in its manage- 
ment, the public must pay; if the 
railroad company is mismanaged, the 
individuals pay, and the public is still 
carried for the same price. Now, if 
any large manufacturing corporation 
should approach the Board of Trade of 
any city in the United States and 
make a proposition to locate interests 
that would increase the comfort and 
possibilities of usefulness of many 
citizens, make suburban homes avail- 
able, and values of real estate higher, 
make houses rent more readily and 
for greater values, and homes in the 
city to become more desirable, and 
homes in the country of easy access, 
increase the trade of the various busi- 
ness interests, and to open up parks 
and furnish free amusements to the 
public, to guarantee that they would 
employ a certain number of men at 
wages generally higher than paid by 
the local mercantile interests, and 
that they would give constant and 
permanent employment at all times 
to a large number of men, to such a 
concern the business men of any city 
in the country would offer a bonus in 
cash, land for a site, and concessions 
in taxes; and should such an indus- 
try meet with reverses, it would be 
the common interest to give them 
general aid. Yet all these things 
have been done by the average rail- 
road company, but when a railroad 
is once located and established, it 
can not move its interests to a more 
favorable community, and thereby 
hangs the tale. 





* Read before the New York State Street Railway 


Convention, Niagara Falls, N. Y., September 15, 
1897. 
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{ will now quote from a current 
number of a magazine: ‘* Every 
legislator who, during the past Win- 
ter, voted to give the enormously 
valuable street franchises of the cities 
of Chicago and Boston to private 
syndicates and corporations com- 
mitted a crime against the living and 
oncoming generations. Massachu- 
setts gave the special privileges of 
the city of Boston away for a quarter 
of a century, and the State of Illinois 
gave to a millionaire street-car mag- 
nate the privileges of the city of Chi- 
cago for half acentury. The city of 
Glascow, Scotland, gives street-car 
service for less than half the amount 
our citizens have to pay, and 
yet last year that city netted over 
$400,(00 above her expenses. The 
street franchises belong to the citizens, 
to the society which makes the life of 
the city, and the giving of those fran- 
chises to private individuals is plun- 
dering the people of their own to 
enrich a few multi-millionaires. Our 
prisons are thronged with people who 
have been incarcerated for needs es- 
sentially less criminal in nature and 
essence than those of many men who 
are now placing * Honorable’ before 
their names.” 

It hardly seems possible that such 
an article can be written in good faith, 
for if such conditions reaily exist, 
what benefit would really accrue from 
municipal ownership of street rail- 
roads, when these city officials, whom 
we are led to believe are more criminal 
than the inmates of our state prisons, 
would be the very men to guide and 
manage the public corporation? Under 
such specious argument it is not sur- 
prising that it is further asserted 
‘that corruption can be removed by 
doing away with franchises, or that 
when no valuable privileges are to be 
had, there will be no powerful organi- 
zations to corrupt the city, and that 
no good reason exists why the railroad 
should not be as well managed under 
public as private ownership of rail- 
roads.” 

If such statements are the facts and 
not fancies, is it possible that, in spite 
of inefficiency and corruption, the 
net financia] result would be more 
favorable than any which vould be 
obtained from franchises? I would 
suggest to writers of such articles that 
they reform the cities first, and the 
railroads next, as corruption is a dis- 
ease that can not be cured by scatter- 
ing it or driving it in. 

The Citizens’ Committee of Boston 
in its report states: ‘‘ Public owner- 
ship enjoys the benefits arising from 
the increased efficiency of contented, 
well paid labor, the economies of 
combination with other public de- 
partments and the diminished cost 
per unit that accompanies the en- 
largement of business, consequent 
upon lower rates and the larger in- 
terest and patronage extended by the 
people to an undertaking of their 
own. 

Combination of the street rail- 
ways with the gas and electric light 
plants would lead to large economies, 
and further co-ordination with high- 
way, police and fire departments 
would increase the efficiency, safety 


and economy of all the services in- 
volved.” 

I believe this has been the experi- 
ence of all trusts, whether formed by 
public or private business corpora- 
tions, and like any other labor-saving 
machine, a combination of effect well 
directed and guided must lead to 
success, whether conducted by a pub- 
lic or private corporation ; but why 
should a railroad controlled by a 
municipality receive greater co-opera- 
tion from police and fire departments 
more than the private corporation ? 
As taxpayers we are entitled to all 
the protection and assistance to serve 
the public interests that could be 
rendered the public corporation. 

Again this committee states: ‘‘ The 
change of purpose from public owner- 
ship of a great monopoly means a 
change of purpose from dividends for 
a few to service for all. This change 
of purpose is the source of the im- 
provement under public ownership 
in respect to cheaper transportation, 
a better paid and more contented 
ownership, a fairer diffusion of wealth 
and power,etc. This change of pur- 
pose will accompany the change to 
public ownership here as well as in 
Europe or Australia, and therefore 
public ownership of the railways here 
will cause a movement in the same 
direction as in Glasgow.” 

We will compare Glasgow with 
Boston. In Glasgow, motormen and 
conductors are paid from 85 cents to 
$1.12 for a day of 10 hours; in Bos- 
ton they are paid $2.25 for a day of 
nine hours. And if Glasgow had 
brought the employés to the same 
state of contented citizenship and 
made a fairer diffusion of wealth—as 
they already obtaiu in Boston—the 
vaunted $400,000 net would have 
been “nit.” 

The value of franchises, the possi- 
bility of lower fares or better service, 
the advisability of city ownership and 
all such problems, can only be an- 
swered intelligently by the results 
already obtained. In Huddersfield, 
England, the financial statement does 
not indicate any great diffusion of 
wealth from municipal ownership of 
street railways. The operation of the 
lines for the year ending March 31, 
1895, resulted in a deficiency of £2,473. 
Each year of the 14 years of its his- 
tory this tramway has run ata loss 
varying from £671 in 1882 to £16,626 
in 1893, involving a total loss of £62,- 
220. . This has been met by transfer- 
ring £20,982 from depreciation ac- 
count, leaving only £340 to represent 
the depreciation of 14 years. The 
remainder of the deficit has been 
made up by special taxes, ranging 
annually from one-ninth of a penny 
to five pence in the pound, and cost- 
ing the rate-payers £41,238. 

LEEDS ENTERPRISE, £131,305. 

For ending of March 25, 1895, 
tramways show a profit of £133, 7s., 
5d., after paying expenses, which in- 
clude interest and sinking fund. 

PLYMOUTH ENTERPRISE, £50,000. 

After providing for interest and 
sinking fund, the tramway in the last 
fiscal year lost £1,086. In December, 
1896, the system had only just been 
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completed. And the employés of 
these roads are contented citizens at 
very low wages. A factor which 
plays an important part in European 
schemes of municipal ownership is 
the low rate of interest which they 
would have to pay on the money spent 
in purchasing the railroads. This 
low rate of interest is the Will-o’-the- 
Wisp which will lead these advocates 
of municipal cwnership into financial 
quagmire. The majority of persons 
urging the public ownership of rail- 
roads are moved by a desire to 
have the city receive large franchise 
returns, but these desires will not 
materialize from the facts. In the 
cost of labor as an index of the cost 
of city management, we find a situa- 
tion that is, if possible, less promis- 
ing in the matter of street railway 
operation than that of other manage- 
ments. About seven per cent of the 
operating expenses of a street railroad 
company goes to pay labor—what 
could the city pay for the same wages? 
The general experience has been that 
policemen and firemen are better paid 
than the average railroad employé, 
and in many cities, after 20 years of 
service, they can look forward to the 
retired list. Under municipal con- 
trol, the railroad employé would not 
throw away votes, and, as for the 
value of his services, he should cer- 
tainly receive as much as a policeman. 
The management of street railroads 
requires qualities of the very bright- 
est order, and a deficit in these quali- 
ties is generally followed by a deficit 
in the ledger. Most of our managers 
have grown up in the service, and 
have earned a long apprenticeship 
through the various departments be- 
fore attaining their position, and, if 
experience counts for anything, they 
are professionals. 

Our city officials are not profes- 
sionals, as a rule, in matters pertain- 
ing to private corporations, and the 
committee of investigation are strain- 
ing after an assumed standard of 
perfection, defective in theory and 
practice. The city official serves a 
composite personality, which recog- 
nizes neither gains nor loss. On 
account of the short time of service 
of the various officers of a munici- 
pality, it is impossible for them to 
acquire more than a superficial knowl- 
edge of the intricate duties and 
methods of economical administration 
in serving the wants of the public. 

The Englishmen secure poor service 
at low cost, and all Europe observes 
a policy which retards the rapid 
development that al] America de- 
mands. In this country, the street 
railroad has made it possible for the 
working man to own a cheap, com- 
fortable country home, and he can 
reach his work within the city in 20 
or 30 minutes for five cents, with a 
ride of seven or eight miles. In 
Europe, the working man for two 
cents is transported perhaps a mile in 
10 or 15 minutes, from a congested 
tenement house to his work in a 
thickly populated district, and, with 
an inherited ox-like patience, he waits 
until a car comes along that has the 
prescribed amount of room. There 
is an impression that railroads are 
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generally over-capitalized, but when 
a real knowledge of facts is obtained, 
it is found that all roads constructed 
in the earlier days spent vast sums in 
the purchase of apparatus, and again, 
on the reconstruction which was 
necessary to give the public the 
benefit of rapid improvements. This 
money was honestly expended, and 
to-day the public has the benefit of a 
liberal policy in the clean, well kept, 
up-to-date service generally rendered. 
And the men who have spent their 
money and time in perfecting this 
service are entitled to remuneration, 
for both the service in actual opera- 
tion and those benefits they have 
made possible throughout the land. 

To-day every city has its Board of 
Trade or Chamber of Commerce, 
composed of men who have the city’s 
best interests at heart. I think that 
the relationship between the City 
Council and the Board of Trade 
should become close, and in all mat- 
ters pertaining to investment of the 
city’s funds for a financial return, 
that a committee be appointed from 
the Board of Trade to advise with the 
city officials. 

The prevalent desire for improve- 
ment in all things pertaining to pub- 
lic service will doubtless bring out 
many advantages not now clearly 
apparent. But conclusion can not be 
jumped at, nor can the end be reached 
by the action of any one man, or body 
of men, as conditions are nowhere the 
same. Even the winds sent by God, 
which turn our windmills and carry 
our laden ships o’er the water, at 
times do us an evil, yet they are, 
nevertheless, a public benefit. 

a 


ELECTRIC LIGHT FLASHES. 


The city of Anderson, Ind., has pur- 
chased from private parties the elec- 
tric light plant, paying $34,000, and 
will supply consumers at cost. 





The annual statement of the Penn- 
sylvania. Heat, Light and Power 
Company, of Philadelphia, presented 
at the annual meeting last week, 
shows an increase in net earnings of 
$49,309, and $218,749 spent on per- 
manent improvements. 


The earnings for September of the 
Edison Electric Illuminating Com- 
pany, of New York, including the 
high-tension systems, were as follows : 


897 1896. Increase. 

Gross. ...... $182,187 OF $163,993 68 $18,193 39 

Ticasces seve y 59,685 31 9,248 31 
Gross, nine 

months.... 1,743,754 52 1,581,806 55 161,947 97 
Net, nine 

months.... 765,855 23 657,775 67 108,079 56 


The City Council of Cumberland, 
Md., has accepted the plans for a 
municipal electric plant prepared 
by the F. B. Roe Engineering 
Company, and the City Olerk has 
been instructed to advertise for bids 
to furnish the apparatus, machinery 
and labor required. 


Extensive improvements are being 
made to the plant of the Chatham, 
N. Y., Electric Works. Additional 
water-wheels will be put in and a third 
dynamo added. The present occu- 
pant, J. H. Klingelsmith, has a 20- 
year lease of the water privileges. It 
is the intention to furnish electric 
power for manufacturing purposes. 


ELECTRICAL REVIEW 


Slubkins, the Architect and the 
Specifications. 


** Look here,” said Slubkins, as he 
came into the office the other day, 
‘I don’t expect a fellow to know an- 
other fellow’s business as well as the 
other fellow knows it, but the fellow 
ought to let the other fellow know his 
own business better than the first fel- 
low—well, here’s what I am getting 
at: Why don’t architects, who draw 
specifications for electric lighting, 
find out something about the subject, 
or else let some other fellow do it that 
does ?” 

*“What’s the trouble, Slubkins ? 
Don’t get mad,” we ventured. 

** Well, say,” said he, ‘‘ I am mad. 
Here’s a man wants a bid for wiring a 
schoolhouse out in the country, not 
fireproof, about 60 lights, alternating 
current, iron-armored conduit, ‘ one 
wire in each tube,’ and ‘ metallic 
staples for fastening wires shall not 
be used under any circumstances’ 
(who wants to use them). He is very 
careful about the carrying capacity 
of his wire, for he says: ‘No con- 
ductor shall under normal operation 
carry a greater current than that 
given by the Birmingham guage’ 
(yes, that’s how he spells it), ‘or the 
Brown & Sharpe guage tables.’ Now, 
what does that mean ?” 

“Oh ! don’t be too captious ; what 
he meant to mean was that you had 
to use wire large enough to prevent 
the underwriters’ inspector from 
jumping on you.” 

‘“‘“Much obliged—I knew that. 
Well, here, how is this? ‘ The loca- 
tion of the lights shown on the plan 
and the capacity in lights at the out- 
let may be varied as the work pro- 
gresses. There will be no extra 
charge made, however, for these 
changes in location, unless the total 
number of lamps shown in the above 
distribution is exceeded.’ All his 
lights are shown on the first floor. 
Suppose he scatters them over three 
floors, would it make any difference 
in the cost? Well, I guess. Here’s 
another thing—there’s not to be more 
than three volts’ drop in the feeder 
and two volts in the mains. I’m not 
kicking about that, but in this case 
it’s more than he ought to allow.” 

‘*T’ll tell you what your friend has 
done, Slubkins; he has got hold of 
some specification for a big building 
—probably an isolated plant—and 
copied a lot of the clauses into his 
own specification. Here’s what gives 
him away: ‘In case current be sup- 
plied to the mains through feeders, 
there shall be fusible cut-outs placed 
at the points where the feeders join 
the mains, such cut-outs being placed 
both at the terminal of the feeder and 
upon the main immediately upon both 
sides of the feeding point.’” ; 

**T guess you’re right; but, Holy 
Moses! if I were an architect, do you 
suppose I should put the same kind 
of construction in a wooden three- 
decker tenement out in the wilds of 
Brooklyn that I should in a city hall 
or a million-dollar office building ? 
Marry, gote! You can’t talk to these 
fellows, either. If you suggest any- 
thing different, it’s ‘There’s your spec- 
ification; you bid on that.’ And 


say, here’s something else. Some 
architects run to the other extreme. 
After 10 or 20 pages about mason 
work, plastering, carpenter work, 
plumbing, and so on, and so on, you 
find a clause: ‘Electric Light—Wire 
the building for incandescent electric 
lights.’ And that’s aboutall. Well, 
I’ve made my kick. I'll go and take 
something for my liver; I guess there’s 
a short circuit there somewhere. So 
long!” 

Now, the question is, was Slubkins 
“away off ” or not? 

In the case of large buildings a 
competent electrical engineer is 
usually consulted, and contractors 
can tell on what they are bidding. 
In some cases the general scheme of 
distribution is laid out or indicated, 
the various losses are specified, slots 
are left in the walls for risers, and 
the provisions are such that intelli- 
gent bids can be submitted. 

It is usually in the case of medium- 
sized installations that the specifica- 
tions are inconsistent and vague, 





A New Surercat Lamp. 


erring usually on the side of an 
attempt at too great particularity and 


elaboration. This endeavor to specify © 


everything enables the cheap con- 
tractor to make a low price on the 
literal requirements of the specifica- 
tion, relying for his profit on ‘‘extras,” 
while the first-class man, by including 
in his price everything necessary for 
a ‘* good job,” fails to secure the con- 
tract, though in the end the purchaser 
probably pays more for the work. If 
certain main points are covered and 
the work is to be done subject to the 
inspection and approval of some com- 
petent person, there is less chance for 
dispute over “‘ extras” than where it 
is attempted to particularize every 
detail, and, especially, where this is 
done without expert advice. 

Another phase of the subject forces 
itself upon one’s attention, and that 
is the pernicious craze for cheapness 
that controls so many people. The 
lowest-bidder mania is responsible 
for more defective work than any one 
thing except actual fraud. If, when 
a number of bids are received for a 
certain piece of work, the purchaser 
were to select the highest bidder, the 
chances are that he would get better 
work and really pay less for it than by 
adopting the other course. 

That, however, is ‘‘ another story.” 

J. E. T. 
— 

The Saburban Improvement Com- 
pany has been granted a franchise to 
light the streets of Collingswood, 
N. J., by electricity. The council of 
the same town is considering an 
ordinance granting a franchise for an 
electric street railway. 
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A NEW SURGICAL LAMP.* 





BY H. R. BELCHER HICKMAN. 





The illustration given below repre- 
sents a new form of electric lamp 
made at my suggestion, some time ago, 
by Mr. J. H. Montague, of 101 New 
Bond street. Having had frequent 
opportunities of practically testing 
its usefulness, I have found it very 
convenient in more than one applica- 
tion, though originally designed for 
ophthalmic work. The Jamp, which 
is one inch in diameter, is circular, 
flattened from before backwards, and 
perforated by a central aperture about 
a quarter of an inch in diameter ; the 
filament completely encircles this 
aperture. The back of the lamp is 
silvered and blackened round the 
central hole behind, and to avoid any 
unpleasant radiation of heat to the 
eye the back is further protected with 
non-conducting asbestos material. <A 
small transformer is required for use 
with the alternating current, the lamp 
working best at about 23 volts. At 
present this lamp has been tried in 
two forms: (1) attached to a handle 
provided with a switch, and (2) fitted 
to a laryngoscopic frame (as illus- 
trated) in which it is hinged to the 
bridge so as to be readily adjustable 
for either eye ; a switch is fixed to the 
right side of the frame, which can 
be turned on or off by the slight 
movement of a small milled head. 
The advantages of this lamp consist 
in its lightness as compared with a 
laryngoscope mirror, of which it 
takes the place, and more especially 
in its rendering the usual bracket 
lamp unnecessary, thus obviating 
the frequent adjustment of this and 
of the mirror which is generally re- 
quired, for the lamp once fixed satis- 
factorily in the line of vision needs 
no further alteration, whatever the 
movements of the observer or patient. 
The uses to which this lamp can be 
put are many; the most important 
are for indirect ophthalmoscopic ex- 


amination (here the laryngoscope 
frame is very convenient, for it leaves 
the hands free), for laryngoscopy and 
for examination of the ear and nose. 
It is also applicable to the urethro- 
scope. 


A Large Lens. 

The Tompkinsville, N. Y., Light- 
house station has been directed to 
begin experiments with the big lens 
purchased by the government from 
the French exhibit at the World’s 
Fair. The Lighthouse Board had 
been unable to place it in any of the 
lighthouses until proper electric 
apparatus was manufactured. The 
experiment will consist of a continu- 
ous use of the lens, with several thou- 
sand candle-power turned on every 
night from sunset to sunrise, under 
conditions that would prevail were it 
in actual service. The power of the 
lens is too great to try it on the bay, 
where pilots of vessels would be almost 
blinded by its brightness. The ex- 
periments will last a week or more, 


and if the mechanism is successful the 
big lens will be placed in the Barne- 
gat tower. It will throw its rays 22 
miles to sea, and on meeting the hori- 
zon will reflect on the skies 100 miles. 








*From the London Lancet. 
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Replogle Governor Works........-..+0++-..- xi 
Ritchie, E. S., & Sons........ ann omeeten eons xi 
Bates, BE. Bh......cccccvsevesseocesses. . xiv 
Royce & Marean, electrical supplies......... x 
Safety Insulatei Wire and Cable Co........ ix 


Siemens & Halske Electric Co. of America.. vi 
Solar Carbon & Mfg. Co......sscscseseseees 
Standard BIP-BIERS OO... cccccccccocerese. : 





dard Ther et & Electric Co...... vii 
Stanley Electric & Mfg. Co.........+++ eseceee vi 
Sterling Supply & Mfg. Co....  -...eeeeee coe Zi¥ 
St. Louis & San Francisco R. R........ «+++ vii 
Tabor & Mager ......ccccce ceccseces pemuees . xiii 
Viaduct Mfg. Co., telephones, etc..... jecece- 
Washington Carbon Co.......+....0+6+ cococe Sil 
Western Electric Co........--seseccccenveees iv 
Western Telephone Construction Co........ xiii 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co........... Vv 
Weston Electrical Instrument Co., measur- 

ing instruments ........6.0+0. cee eeeeeees viii 
White & Co., J. G., engineers and con- 
GUROEOTD......cccccccecsccccccecs cocscecese ix 








The publication in the ELECTRICAL 
Review of Thomas A. Edison’s suc- 
cess in magnetic ore separation has 
already resulted in claims upon the 
invention of the process by other 
alleged inventors. We believe that 
Mr. Edison is not only entitled to 
every benefit belonging tothe inventor 
and originator, but is also deserving 
of the highest praise for his faith, 
pluck and pertinacity in building up 
and bringing to success a commercial 
enterprise of magnitude and great 
importance—and this in the face of 
every obstacle. 


THE STREET RAILWAY SITUATION 
IN TERRE HAUTE. 


The Terre Haute, Ind., Electric 
Railway Company is in the hands of 
a receiver, as announced in the ELEc- 
TRICAL Review recently. Judging 
from the information received from 
several sources by the ELECTRICAL 
REVIEW, the proceedings were totally 
uncalled for under the circumstances, 
and it looks as if the company had 
not had fair treatment. Last Winter 
the Legislature authorized the city 
of Terre Haute to extend the Terre 
Haute Electric Railway Company’s 
street paving assessments or indebted- 
ness into longer time lower rate in- 
terest bonds. The City Council in 
June last unanimously passed the 
ordinance and granted an extension 
of the bond issue. The Mayor, who 
is said to be unfriendly to the com- 
pany, refused to sign the bonds on 
the ground that the act was uncon- 
stitutional. During the past few 
months a number of legal opinions 
have been submitted to the Mayor 
from the best lawyers in Terre Haute 
and the State of Indiana as to the 
constitutionality of the act. Among 
these opinions was one by ex-United 
States Attorney-General Miller. The 
Mayor would not accept these views, 
and urged the City Treasurer to ap- 
ply for a receiver. ‘This was done on 
October 18, and a levy was made 
before daylight at an hour when the 
company could not get funds in the 
bank nor friends to its assistance. 

It is said that if the Mayor had 
signed the bonds, as he has been ad- 
vised he had a right to do, the com- 
pany would have had no taxes stand- 
ing against it. The sentiment of the 
public is stated to be overwhelmingly 
with the company, and the people of 
Terre Haute are indignant at the 
action of the city officials. The re- 
who is a conservative and 
prominent citizen, will handle the 
property in the interest of every one. 
There has never been a case before in 


ceiver, 


Indiana where a receivership was ap- 
plied for in a tax matter, and well 
informed persons think such a step 
can not be taken in the matter of 
street paving and assessments under 
any circumstances. It is to be hoped 
that the City Council, as the repre- 
sentatives of the people of Terre 
Haute, for whose convenience the 
street railway is operated, will come 
to the assistance of the company and 
enable it to get upon its feet again. 





A correspondent uf London Light- 
ning is greatly worried over the alleged 
destruction of Niagara Falls by the 
electrical companies which secure 
their power from that source. He 
says ‘‘it issad that one of the world’s 
wonders should be marred for money- 
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making purposes.” The correspond- 
ent referred to signs himself as ‘“‘ One 
Who Has Seen Niagara.” He might 
have improved this by writing, ‘‘ One 
Who Has Seen Niagara Once.” There 
are seasons of high water and low 
water in the Niagara River, the same 
as there are in the Great Lakes and 
in the St. Lawrence River which 
drains them. The man who writes 
as above may have seen the Falls at 
the low stage of water when, as he 
states, there were but two feet of 
water at the edge of the Falls. The 
amount of water that is diverted for 
the purpose of generating water-power, 
both on the American and Canadian 
sides of the Falls, is almost a negli- 
gible quantity as compared with the 
total amount of water flowing. The 
inhabitant of Great Britain who has 
seen Niagara Falls is a wonderful man 
in many respects, and what he doesn’t 
know about the Falls and about 
America as a whole after one visit 
would fill a library. 





A British sea captain, who recently 
arrived in San Francisco, states that 
he can photograph an object through 
a solid body without the aid of a 
Crookes tube. The apparatus he 
uses to perform this wonderful feat 
consists of a lens from the ship’s 
masthead light and a mirror. By 
this means he says he has photo- 
graphed objects on the ship’s deck 
through the body of his pet grey- 
hound. The pictures, it is stated, do 
not show the dog’s ribs, but they show 
clearly bags of wheat seen through 
the dog’s body. The captain says he 
has developed his own plates and 
knows whereof he speaks. There is 
apparently an interesting scientific 
problem in this case which may be 
explained in a variety of ways. For 
instance, the greyhound may be so 
thin that he is transparent,and again, 
the mirror may deflect the rays of 
light around the dog, and the third, 
and most probable, explanation is 
that the sailor man is having fun 
with the reporters. 





A Tennessee court of last resort 
has recently decided that a properly 
authenticated radiograph is compe- 
tent to be admitted as evidence in a 
court of law. The case in which 
this point was made was a damage 
suit for personal injuries, and a 
physician, who was called as a wit- 
ness, was allowed to submit to the 
jury a radiograph taken by him, 
showing the fracture in the bones of 
one of the plaintiff’s legs where it 
was broken by the fall, on account of 
which the suit was brought. The 
physician’s testimony was used as a 
corroboration of the radiograph. It 
1s not to be inferred, however, that 
any or every radiograph is admissible 
as evidence. Its competency must 
be first determined by the trial judge. 
This, of course, involves the expert- 
ness of the person taking the radio- 


graph, 
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Street and the Electrical 

Stock Market. 

This department in the ELECTRICAL 
REVIEW is resumed after a lapse of 
several months, due to forced absence 
from the city of the writer. During 
this period there has been a slow but 
steady growth in public confidence 
based upon the triumph of the sound- 
money forces and a change in national 
administrators. Its direct result has 
been expansion of trade in all direc- 
tions. The movement was augmented 
by a foreign demand for our produce 
and a big 1897 yield. The security 
markets, the great barometers of 
trade, enjoyed a boom rise which 
extended from the third week in May 
to well into September. The inevit- 
able reaction which followed wiped 
out about 33 per cent of the apprecia- 
tions. Values are now undoubtedly 
hardening on ubout the present level. 
Various trades have enjoyed the re- 
vival, but it hss been more in 
the form of a better demand than 
advances in prices for staples. In 
fact, the appreciations were largely 
due to the new tariff bill. Those 
trades which were unaffected by the 
new Dingley schedules show very 
little gain in net prices. Among the 
number is the electrical industry. 
However, the greater volume of busi- 
ness has increased profits. 

The electrical stocks and bonds have 
enjoyed substantial appreciations, be- 
cause of the causes set forth. A can- 
vass of a few fluctuations elucidates 
this statement. Bell Telephone is sell- 
ing to-day at 255; ten monthsago its 
price was 205. The highest quotation 
recorded in 1897 was 285 in September 
and the lowest 205% in January. 
Edison Electric Illuminating of New 
York is bid 123; ten months ago it 
sold at 95. The highest in 1897 was 
132 in September. New England 
Telephone is bid 127; ten months ago 
the bid was 96. The highest of 1897 
was 135 in September. Commercial 
Cable has advanced some 35 points 
in its bid price and is now quoted at 
175, and so on through the list. 

The developments in the financial 
affairs of the electrical companies, 
aside from the appreciations, as noted, 
have been notably uneventful. The 
period was not one for capitalization 
or promotion. To be sure, there 
have been agreat many small lighting, 
power and railway companies organ- 
ized, and not a few have begun equip- 
ment or practical operations, but for 
the most part their securities have not 
been offered tothe public. That they 
will eventually seek a market seems 
certain, and it may be assumed that 
when the times are propitious for 
general exploitation the electrical 
enterprises will take a very prominent 
rank, 

Of current news there is very little 
beyond that which is to be picked up 
in the wake of speculative movements 
in stocks. The gambling element, as 
well as the bargain hunters in unlisted 
securities, have devoted most of their 
attention of late to the gas properties 
to the exclusion of electrical securities. 

The time-honored story of an 
attempt shortly to be made to settle 
with the holders of the General Elec- 
tric preferred stockholders was re- 
vived this week, and according to 
press reports it was all but settled. 
The customary denial was telegraphed 
from Boston the following morning, 


Wall 
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I venture the prediction that when 
this settlement is reached it will be 
found that the General Electric Com- 
pany with one or two other interests, 
notably the Ames Estate control all 
the stock. There are only $4,250,000 
of it. The accrued interest on this 
sum on January 1, 1898, at the rate of 
seven per cent per year will be 31% 
per cent. During the four and one- 
half years during which there has 
been a default, the stock has been 
comparatively low and at times quite 
active. It would seem that the policy 
of the General Electric Company in 
correcting its asset impairment by 
buying in its debenture bonds would 
in all likelihood devote attention to 
an asset of this kind, under the cir- 
cumstances. 

I hear great things of the General 
Electric Company’s business. It is 
new running its various plants at full 
capacity, and has an abundance of 
work in prospect. The policy of the 
management has been to avoid invit- 
ing competition by advancing prices, 
but rather to stimulate consumption 
by keeping them at as low a figure as 
is compatible with a fair profit. 

The Westinghouse, Fort Wayne 
and other companies are, I hear, 
sharing in the heavy increase in 
demand for electrical equipment. 
The earnings of street railway lines 
are showing substantial increases. 
These do not keep pace with the 
gains made by the steam roads, for 
the reason that the latter enjoy a 
freight business, which, since late 
Summer, has been almost uuprece- 
dented. Telegraph earnings are also 
feeling the stimulus of the general 
trade revival. 

They are beginning to boom Elec- 
tric Storage Battery of Philadelphia 
through the public prints. One dis- 
patch at hand to-day asserts that 
October’s business will double that of 
any month in the company’s history. 

The market of the week was quiet 
and steady. Quotations were over a 
narrow range aud without feature. 
General Electric fluctuated between 
33 to 34; Western Union from 87% 
to 8854; Bell Telephone, 259 to 260; 
Erie Telephone, 70 to 72, and New 
England Telephone, 123 to 130. There 
were only nominal quotations for the 
less active securities. 

The Erie Telegraph and Telephone 
Company has declared the regular 
quarterly dividend of one per cnt, 
payable November 15. Books close 
November 6 and open November i5. 

New England Telephone has de- 
clared the regular quarterly dividend 
of one and one-half per cent, payable 
November 15. Books close Novem- 
bet 1 to 14, both inclusive. 

BAIN. 

New York, October 30. 





Interior Conduit and Insulation 
Company. 

Edward H. Johnson, John Markle 
and Frank S. Hastings, representing 
the stockholders of the Interior Con- 
duit and Ipsulation Company, of New 
York city, have advised iv g circular 
letter to security holders a. sale of 
their property to the Sprague Electric 
Company. 

The terms recommended are as fol- 
lows: $100 of Conduit stock to be 
exchanged for $52 of new Sprague 
preferred stock and $45 of the new 
Sprague common stock, on the basis 
of $1,250,000 capitalization of the 
Conduit company. The Sprague 
company will pay for the Conduit 
scrip 75 per cent par value, and for 
Conduit six per cent bonds par, with 
accrued interest, buth payments to be 
in cash, 


INTEREST IN EDISON’S WORK. 


THE ‘‘ ELECTRICAL REVIEW’S” COM- 
PLETE STORY WIDELY QUOTED 
AND COMMENTED ON. 


Probably no industrial and scientific 
news of the year 1897 has attracted 
more attention from the press of the 
country and its readers than the ac- 
count of Edison’s great work at the 
Ogden iron mines. ‘This appeared as 
an exclusive and authoritative article 
in the ELECTRICAL REVIEW last week. 
The wide-awake daily press of New 
York and the numerous out-of-town 
correspordents residing here seized 
upon it with avidity as a refreshing 
bit of important news—a change from 
the political matter now so largely 
occupying the attention of the press. 

The account in the REVIEW was 
telegraphed all over the United States 
and probably foreign countries, and 
the tenor of all comment neted is one 
of cordial congratulation for Mr. 
Edison on his success after years of 
labor and the expenditure of a 
fortune. 

We publish below a few of the 
many comments from our daily con- 
tem poraries on the news presented in 
the columns of the ELectricaL Re- 
VIEW in its issue of October 27. In 
each the extract is cut down se- 
verely and the heading usei by the 
journal named preeedes each quota- 
tion: 

A NEW TRIUMPH FOR EDISON. 

[From the New York Tribune.} 


Thomas A. Edison has discovered a process of 
recovering, ty means of electricity, the iron con- 
tain d in low-gra¢e ores, according to the Exsc- 
TRICAL Review, which expresses the opinion that 
it will have a far-reaching effect upon the iron in- 
dustry throughout the world. 

For the last six years, according to an announce- 
ment which the Review now makes, Mr. Edison 
has been working quietly and steadily to solve the 
problem. His experiments have been carriea on at 
the old Ogden iron mines, a few miles from Dover, 
N. J., and he has spent about $3,000,000 of his own 
money to achieve success. 

Of his success Mr. Edivon says: ‘I believe that 
this piece of work is thoroughly developed. Every 
operation and every process is now on a practical 
basis, and I think my work is done.” 

In congratulating Mr. Edison on his achievement 
the Evecrricat Review says: ‘‘This new great 
triumph gives new ideas of the dogged determina- 
tion and constant courage of this man of mental 
equipment and physical vigor, who seems unable to 
cease from an undertaking until success comes.” 

Charles W. Price, editor of the journal quoted, 
which tells of the discovery in detail, was asked yes- 
terday about the statement that the inventor had 
expended nearly $3,000,000 before receiving any re- 
turn. Hesaid: “I believe these figures to be ap- 
proximately correct. Edison from his own means, 
put in $2,500,000, and about $500,000 came from 
others. Although he is a rich man, with a large 
income independent of investments, from royalties, 
etc., there was a time, some 18 months ago, when it 
looked as if his entire fortune would be required to 
carry the work through. With wise forethought, I 
understand, he secured his Somniy by stocks and 
property, and then redoubled his energies. He 
never, in all my interviews with him, seemed to 
have a thought of failure, but. of course, desired 
to provide against aceident to himself. 

* It is said that yr 4 after the work was well 
begun Edison took $1,000,000 that he had laid away 
in government bonds and invested it in these ex- 
periments as a preliminary. lt would seem now 
that he knew what he was doing. His faith was 
really sublime, with the experts all against him.” 








EDISON’S GREAT INVENTION. 
[From the Philadelphia Ledger.) 


New York, October 28—Thomas A. Edison's 
newly discovered process of recovering by elec- 
trical means the iron contained in low grade ores, 
the first authoritative account of which is pub- 
lished in the ELecrricaL Review, will undoubtedly 
have a far reaching effect upon the iron industry. 

The extent of Mr. Edison’s operations may be 
judged from the fact that he states that he now 
coatrols all the known tracts of magnetite, this 
low ore, in the United States. 

Like the majority of his inventions, this latest 
achievement of Mr. n iscomparatively simple. 
It consists in applying the principle of the magnet, 
but on a tremendous le. By this means he 
draws the little black particles of ore from the 
pulverized rock. 

Ia brief, his process consists in blasting the ore 
from the mountain sides, and then by means of 
steam shovels and miniature railroad cars convey- 
ing it to massive ¢ where it is broken w 
and passed on to other mills, where it is pulverized. 
The powder is then allowed to fall in close pror- 
imity to electro-m ts, which deflect the iron to 
one side and the non-metallic matter falls the other 
side b: vity. From the time the ore is blasted 
until it Drenaved into this metallic form and com- 
into briquettes for shipment, the process 
8 entirely automatic. 

Inco lating Mr. Edison on his great achieve- 
ment, the Evecrrica. Review says: “Another 
great triumph, through the genius of hard work 
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long years continued, through the sacrifice of com - 
fort and venture of fortune—a triumph over ob- 
jects pronounced by trusted authorities as insur- 
mountable, may now be placed to his credit. It 
gives new ideas of the dogged determination and 
constant courage of this man of mental equipment 
and physical aa who seems unable to cease 
from an unde’ ing until success comes." 





EDISON’S CROWNING WORK. 
[From Philadelphia Record. | 


After eight years of continuous, persistent, 
patient effort, and the expenditure of a gigantic 
private fortune, Thomas A. Edison announces that 
he has consummated the dream of his lifetime in a 
perfected series of inventions and practical applica- 
tions of known principles to the reclaiming of the 
iron in low-grade magnetic ores found in New 
Jersey, New York and Pennsylvania. The inven- 
tion is simply the application of the t-attract- 
ing particles of iron ; yet the obstacles to be over- 
come in doing this seem almost insurmountable, 
even to a scientifically trained mind. Mr. Edison 
himself believes that this work will prove the most 
important work of his life, and is naturally pleased 
with the success that has crowned his years of 
continuous and disheartening experiment and 
invention. 

A wooden partition is so arranged that the iron, 
attracted by the magnet, is deflected to one side, 
while the sand, being non-magnetic, falls by gravity 
to the other side of the partition. This is shown in 
the cut reproduced herewith, which is a sketch by 
Mr. Edison himself, given to a representative of the 
Evectrica Review, which published this firstaccu 
rate description of the Edison werks. 








EDISON’S LATEST WORK. 
[From the Boston Evening Transcript.) 


New York, October 29--Thomas A. Edison tells 
the E-ecrricaL Review that he considers that the 
discovery of the methud of recovering, by electrical 
means, the iron contained in low-grade ores will 
prove to be the most important work of his life. 
The plant at Edison, N. J., is complete, every 
= gpa and every process being on a practical 

8. 


The obstacles to be evercome, even to a de- 
veloped scientific mind, seemed at the outset to be 
insurmountable. The magnetic surveys, which 
were made under his direction by several corps of 
men, included a whole strip from lower Canada to 
the Great Smoky Mountains of North Carolina, for 
the purpose of locating the best deposits of iron. 

The magnitude and simplicity of the operations 
be appreciated only by personal in- 
vestigation. Mr. Edison's apparatus is literally 
chewing up mountains. Not only this, but he is 
utilizing a material heretofore co 1sidered absolutely 
useless He is going to make great profit out of 
material that no other manufacturer can afford to 
even consider, and he is doing it after a fashion 
that is practically perfectly automatic. 


at Edi-on can 





Death of Mills H. Landon. 

The body of Mills H. Landon was 
found in the water near the St. 
George ferry, Staten Island, last 
Friday afternoon. He disappeared 
on October 21, and no one knew 
where he had gone. It is supposed to 
be a case of accidental drowning. 
Search for him had already com- 
menced when the body was dis- 
covered. 

Mr. Landon was at one time cashier 
of the Western Electric Company and 
was well known to electrical people. 
He was a cousin of M. D. Landon, 
the writer and lecturer, popularly 
known as ‘Eli Perkins,” and was 
a prominent member of Kismet 
Shrine, of Brooklyn. 





New York Electrical Society. 

The 183d meeting of the society 
will be held at the new buildings of 
Columbia University, West 116th 
street and Western Boulevard, on 
Monday, November 8, at 8 p. M. The 
president, Dr. M. I. Pupin, will ex- 
plain the scope of the programme 
arranged for the season, and give an 
informal address on ‘‘ The Physics of 
the Ether.” Downtown members will 


‘find it convenient either to take the 


Boulevard car all the way, which 
will land them at the university 
gates, or the elevated to Sixty-sixth 
street, cr 104th street station, and 
thence by car. 





PERSONAL. 

The genial J. E. Ridall, of Pitts- 
burgh, visited his New York city 
friends last week. 

Mr. S. M. Hamill, general man- 
ager of the Brush Electric Company, 
paid the metropolis a visit last week. 

Mr. Geo. A. McKinlock, president 
of the Central Electric Company, 
Chicago, is visiting New York city 
with headquarters at the Waldorf. 
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THE APPLICATION OF ELECTRICITY 
TO RAILROADS NOW OPERATED 
BY STEAM.* 





BY COL. N. H. HEFT. 


(Concluded from page 205.) 

As a result of exceptional care 
which we have taken in bonding our 
third and service rails, we have found 
it unnecessary, in any third-rail work 
so far done, to use copper feeders, in 
spite of the fact that we are obliged 
to transmit current from Berlin to 
Hartford, a distance, as before stated, 
of 12.3 miles, straight away from the 
power station. This work is made 
up as follows: From Berlin to New 
Britain, a distance of three miles, 
there is a complete double-track elec- 
tric road, with two 100-pound third 
rails and four 74-pound service rails, 
all most carefully bonded as described 
above. From New Britain to Hart- 
ford, a distance of 9.3 miles, there is 
one complete electric track, with 100- 
pound third rail and 70-pound service 
rails, all carefully bonded, in addition 
to which we have connected to the 
service rails of the electric track the 
rails of the second track, paralleling 
this the entire distance, at various 
places, in order to get the benefit of 
whatever conducting power there 
might be in this track, connected 
only by its fish plates at the joints. 
Asa result of this work, we are able 
to run two trains of 52 tons each on 
the New Britain & Hartford line, 
with an average loss of but 26% per 
cent. The current output of the 
station at such a time averages about 
300 amperes, with a maximum flow 
of about 700 amperes, at a pressure 
of 600 volts. Of course, if the service 
were heavier, so that more cars would 
be required, it would undoubtedly be 
necessary to reinforce the third rail 
with feeders. 

COST’ OF POWER. 


In our Nantasket Beach station we 
have installed two engine generator 
units of 800 horse-power and 550 
kilowatt capacity each. The steam 
is supplied by eight boilers of 200 
horse-power rated capacity each. On 
heavy days both these engines are 
required, but on ordinary days but 
only one, and this is not fully loaded; 
the average loads being, perhaps, one- 
half the maximum. 

In the Berlin station we have in- 
stalled two engine generators of 1,200 
horse-power and 850 kilowatts each. 
The steam is supplied by 10 hori- 
zontal tubular boilers of 200 horse- 
power each. One unit only is re- 
quired in the practical operation of 
all the cars on the Berlin and Hart- 
ford lines, and the average power out- 
put is hardly one-fourth of the maxi- 
mum capacity. 

In both stations our aim has been 
not to follow out any engineering 
fads, but to provide apparatus proved 
by long experience to be of the most 
simple and durable character. 

The details of piping and arrange- 
ment of steam apparatus have been 
so thoroughly described in the tech- 
nical papers that it is unnecessary to 
refer to them here. 





* Read before the American Street Railway As- 
sociation, Niagara Falls, N. Y., October 21, 1897. 
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We are now running our Nantasket 
plant condensing and our Berlin 
plant non-condensing, the loads in 
the latter being too light to make 
condensing profitable. 

In spite of the fact that these gen- 
eral conditions of operation do not 
point to a low cost of power because 
of the fact that we are working 
neither station at anywhere near its 
full capacity, I suppose we are, asa 
matter of fact, producing power 
more cheaply than can be done in 
any power station in the country 
using coal as a fuel, the reason 
being that we are burning sparks. 
‘‘Sparks,” as we are accustomed to 
call them, are the half-consumed coal 
dumped from the extension front of 
locomotives at the company’s various 
roundhouses. Nevertheless, there is 
a great deal of steam-generating value 
in these sparks, as we have found by 
experience, and they are being car- 
ried on the company’s cars to our 
stations at Berlin, Nantasket and 
Stamford, and charged to the elec- 
trical operation at the cost of freight- 
ing (including the usual profit to the 
company for transportation) plus the 
cost of loading and unloading, a total 
charge of 70 cents per ton delivered. 

In order to burn these sparks we 
are obliged, of course, to make some 
changes in the furnace arrangements, 
chief among which is provision for 
the introduction of live steam under 
the grates, forming a blower or forced 
draft, as well as providing the water 
which, in decomposition, furnishes 
the oxygen and hydrogen gases, which 
increase greatly and facilitate in com- 
bustion of half-burned coal, and add 
enormously to the furnace heat. We 
originally supposed that some form of 
shaking or self-cleaning grate would 
be necessary in burning sparks, but 
have found in practice that, with 
ordinary grates, together with the 
steam blower, there is no difficulty. 
In our experimental days it was 
thought that it might be necessary to 
use a proportion of ordinary soft coal 
with the sparks, and did so fora while, 
but it was not long before our firemen 
were educated to burn sparks only, 
with entire ease, and no other kind 
of fuel is now used by us. Of course, 
we have to use a greater weight of 
this half-consumed coal than would 
be the case with new coal ; but, still, 
the economy is great, as a good 
quality of run-of-mine coal costs us, 
in Connecticut, about $3 per ton, de- 
livered at power station. 

A few figures as to the cost of power 
at Stamford may be of interest. This 
station furnishes current for our street 
railway system at Stamford and for 
lighting our railroad stations with 350 
incandescent lamps. We are operat- 
ing one engine only, of 500-horse- 
power total capacity, direct connected 
to one 300-kilowatt generator. In 
the boiler room are six 200-horse- 
power boilers. For the first six 
months of full operation, with sparks 
only, the total cost of fuel for this 
station amounted to three mills per 
horse-power hour or four mills per 
kilowatt hour. Forsosmall a station, 
and one where the average amount of 
power developed is hardly more than 
one-third the rated capacity of the 
engine, I believe this to be a low figure. 
We have recently made, for our own in- 
formation, for use in larger plants,spe- 
cial tests of the cost of power devel- 
oped in thie way, using for this pur- 
pose a water rheostat, in order to 
load the engine up to more nearly its 
full capacity. As a result of these 
tests, we find the cost of fuel for 
power, with the use of coal, to be 3.2 
mills per horse-power hour, 4.2 mills 


per kilowatt hour. With the use of 
sparks, the cost is reduced to 1.9 
mills per horse-power hour or 2.5 
mills per kilowatt hour. 

At our Nantasket power station 
this season, the cost of fuel, with the 
use of coal, has averaged 4.2 mills per 
horse-power hour or 5.6 mills per 
kilowatt hour, while, with the use of 
sparks, the cost has been 2.1 mills 
per horse-power hour or 2.8 per kilo- 
watt hour. 

As before stated, our Berlin plant 
has not been run as economically 
thus far as it will be when a greater 
load is put on the engines and it will 
seem to be in the interest of economy 
to run compound condensing. At 
this station, the cost of fuel, with the 
use of coal, has been 9 mills per 
horse-power hour or 12 mills per kilo- 
watt hour. Using sparks as fuel has 
reduced this cost to three mills per 
horse-power hour or four mills per 
kilowatt hour. 

It is very difficult, of course, if not 
impossible, to make any direct com- 
parisons between the cost of motive 
power for electric railroading and 
that for steam railroading, on account 
of the different way in which the 
trainsare madeup. The best criterion 
would be the cost of motive power 
per 10 miles hauled, but even here the 
results would be of little value on 
account of the wide difference in con- 
ditions, and, as a matter of fact, we 
have never attempted to make such 
comparisons. 

I have tried to give you, as briefly 
as possible, some of the results of the 
pioneer work which the New Haven 
company has been doing in heavy 
electric railroading. They are roughly 
stated, and we can not pretend that 
they are in any way conclusive as 
affecting general railroad practice. 
For ourselves, however, we have 
formed some definite ideas as to what 
is possible for us to accomplish, and 
our plans for the future are being 
made with great care by President 
Clark and the board of directors, 
with the intention of dealing with 
the new transportation conditions 
which confront us in a broad-minded 
and progressive way. It is felt that 
a great transportation agency of this 
character owesit to the public from 
which it has obtained its franchises 
tu furnish the best possible service 
and to make the most of the natural 
advantages which it possesses. 

There will always be room, doubt- 
less, for railroads of two characters, 
the one operating on a purchased 
right of way, where trespassers can be 
kept away and high speed obtained, 
and the other operating on streets 
and highways, where passengers can 
be taken up and let off at their own 
doors. It is possible that in some 
thickly settled districts, such as are 
found in New England and the Mid- 
dle States, where population groups 
almost touch each other, these two 
classes of service may occasionally be 
performed by the same agency, but 
there is no reason, ordinarily, why 
there should not be the most amica- 
ble and friendly relations, and not 
infrequently of a business character, 
existing between steam railroad and 
street railway companies. 





DISCUSSION. 


The reading of Mr. Heft’s paper 
was followed by loud applause. 

Mr. Bean, of St. Joseph: I move 
that the paper just read be received 
and placed on record, and that a vote 
of thanks be extended to Mr. Heft 
for his able paper. Carried. 

Mr. Palmer, of Fall River: I ask 
Mr. Heft what the cost he has given 
us represents—the total cost of power, 
or cost of fuel only ? 

Mr. Heft: I stated plainly it was 
the cost of fuel only. 

Mr. Palmer: Can you give us any 
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figures which will show us the total 
cost of power per kilowatt hour or 
ear mile ? 

Mr. Heft : That would depend en- 
tirely on the conditions of your sta- 
tion. No two stations would have the 
same conditions. At Stamford you 
can notice that our power costs us 
a great deal less, because we are run- 
ning nearer to the normal capacity 
of our engines. At Nantasket the 
economy is not so great, and at Ber- 
lin, where we are only running the 
high-pressure side of the engine, it 
costs a great deal more. This is true 
also of the labor. The labor where 
the large engines are costs more than 
it does with the small engines, where 
you are running away below your 
normal load. If we were running our 
Berlinstation up to its normal capacity, 
we would show a greater economy 
in fuel and labor than in the other 
power stations, because there is a 
certain fixed charge which we are 
subjected to at all stations, and the 
amount of that depends on the size 
of the station and the number of units. 

Mr. Palmer: I appreciate that 
what you say must necessarily obtain, 
but what I wanted to find out was 
whether you had at hand or .could 
give the cost for any one particular 
station ? 

Mr. Heft: We have that informa- 
tion in our office. I did not put it in 
this paper. 

Mr. Palmer: It seems to me that it 
would be very interesting for some of 
us who are operating street railway 
power stations to be able to compare 
our cost of production of power with 
the cost of production of power in 
these plants which have so recently 
been fitted up with everything of the 
latest type, and I should like to be 
able to compare some of the figures 
which we have made with some of 
those which the New York, New 
Haven & Hartford have been making 
in their stations. For instance, the 
total cost per kilowatt hour delivered 
at the switchboard, including all ex- 
penses which should properly come 
in—taxes, insurance, interest, labor, 
supplies, and everything else charge- 
able to it. 

Mr. Heft: I will say through you, 
Mr. President, to the members of the 
association that we will very gladly 
furnish any of this data that you ask 
for upon application at our office. 
We will supply any of our plans, 
maps or data sheets. We have noth- 
ing that there is any mystery or 
secrecy about, and we will be glad to 
place it at the disposal of any mem- 
ber of the association. Applause. 

Mr. Newman, of New Orleans: 
What is the cost of the sparks ? 

Mr. Heft: I stated that to be 7u 
cents for a ton of 2,000 pounds. 
These figures are based against coal 
costing $3 aton. While the sparks 
do not cost our company anything 
(it is really an expense to get rid of 
them, as every steam railroad man 
knows), we pay our motive power 
department of the road the cost of 
handling and loading, and the freight 
department the freight between the 
points where it is loaded and our 
power station. 

Mr. Durbin, of Denver: Can you 
give me some idea of the relative cost 
of construction of the third-rail 
system, as compared with the over- 
head and feeder system, in this case. 

Mr. Heft: I think, if I recollect 
the figures aright, that the third-rail 
construction costs us, for the third 
rail, bonding of the rail, and cables 
atthe grade cross'ngs, and bonding of 
the surface rails, about $3,000 per 
mile. Figured against our cost at 
Nantasket, it is about one-half, if I 
recollect the figures rightly, but I 
will also furnish those figures to any 
one. We have them made up in our 
office. I did not think of Setaiging 
these items with me. 
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Electric Railways. 








The Consolidated Traction Com- 
pany, of Pittsburgh, Pa., will erect 
$182,000 worth of new buildings. 


The Chicago, Milwaukee & St. 
Paul Railway Company will equip its 
Evanston division with electric 
power. 

The ordinance providing for a 
three-cent fare on street car lines has 
been killed by the Cleveland, Ohio, 
council. 


The property of the Englewood & 
Chicago, Ill., Street Railway Com- 
pany of the face value of $1,178,000 
has been sold to Jules L. Bache for 
$260,000. 


An electric railway is to be built 
from Warren to Wales, Mass. The 
new company has been granted fran- 
chises by the authorities of Wales, 
Warren and Brimfield. 


The Hoosac Valley, Mass., Street 
Railway has decided to erect car- 
houses and offices on Pearl street im- 
mediately. The building will be 120 
by 130 feet, and will be of brick and 
iron. 

It is said that arrangements have 
been practically matured by which 
there will be a consolidation of the 
electric railway systems of Staten Is- 
land, including also, perhaps, that of 
the Staten Island Rapid Transit sys- 
tem. 

A company has been formed for 
the purpose of erecting an electric 
lighting plant and constructing an 
electric street railway at Pine Bluff, 
Ark. The council has been peti- 
tioned for a franchise. 


The Capital Traction Company, of 
Washington, D. C., has awarded the 
contract for constructing the under- 
ground electric system to be installed 
in place of the cable. The cost of 
the work is estimated at $900,000. 


At a meeting of the board of direc- 
tors of the Roanoke, Va., Street Rail- 
way Company, H. S. Trout was elected 
president; T. T. Fishburne, vice- 
president; S. W. Jamison, general 
manager and treasurer, and Geo. C. 
McCahan, secretary. 


Philadelphia capitalists have pur- 
chased $260,000 worth of stock of the 
Oshkosh—Berlin Electric Railway; the 
right of way of the entire length of 
the line is said to have been secured, 
and the work will be commenced as 
soon as the money is paid over. 


The Northside Electric Railway 
Company, of Chicago, has secured 
right of way for a new electrio line, 
seven miles in length, to be con- 
structed through Dearborn and other 
streets. The company will now 
petition council for a franchise. 


The Second Avenue Electric Rail- 
way Company, of Harrisburg, Pa., 
will build a line from Boston, Pa., to 
West Newton. Surveys are also be- 
ing made for an electric railway to 
run from West Newton to Greens- 
burg, Madison, Arona and Adams- 
burg. 


Two of the leading cities of Spain, 
Madrid and Barcelona, will soon have 
extensive trolley systems in operation, 
which will cost, it is said, about $i,- 
000,000. Englishmen have the con- 
tract, but it is stated that about $500,- 
000 will be spent in this country in 
securing equipments for the roads. 


At the annual meeting of the stock- 
holders of the New Jersey Electric 
Railway Company the following 
directors were re-elected for the en- 
suing year: Thomas D. Jordan, James 
A. Morrisse, Charles Curie, Francis 
OC. Van Dyk, John L. Heins, William 
H. McIntyre and George V. Turner. 


The Shenandoah, Pa., Street Rail- 
way Company, with a capital stock of 
$100,000, to build an electric railway 
six.miles long, has been incorporated. 
The president is Hamilton Godfrey, 
of Reading, and the directors, J. W. 
Johnson, Shenandoah ; H. D. Rich- 
ardson, Ringtown ; John H. Rother- 
mel and H. C. Gupler, Reading. 


At the annual meeting of the stock- 
holders of the Nashua, N. H., Street 
Railway Company, the following offi- 
cers were elected for the ensuing year : 
Directors, John A. Fisher, August 
Fels, Percy Parker, Miles F. Brennan, 
E. N. Tucker, E. A. Smith and Fred 
C. Anderson; treasurer, Percy Parker; 
clerk, John P. Goggin. 


The Rochester, N. Y., Electric 
Railway Company is engaged in intro- 
ducing asystem of electric headlights 
to replace the oil lanterns which have 
been in use on the cars ever since the 
road was in operation. They have 
already been placed on about forty 
cars, and will be put upon the rest as 
soon as the front of the cars can be 
properly wired. 


The new Lewisburg, Milton & 
Watsontown Passenger Railway Com- 
pany has closed a contract with the 
Tennis Construction Company, of 
Harrisburg, Pa., for the construc- 
tion and equipment of an electrio 
railway between the Pennsylvania 
towns named in the company’s title. 
The road will be 10 miles in length. 
J. W. Cramp, of Milton, is superin- 
tendent of construction. 


The Cleveland, Medina & South- 
ern Electric Railway Company has 
been incorporated with a capital stock 
of $750,000, and will construct a new 
electric line from Cleveland, through 
Linndale, Strongville, Leroy and 
Wooster, to Columbus, Dayton and 
Cincinnati. Both passengers and 
freight will be carried. F.C. MoMil- 
lan, George R. McKay and F. C. 
Goodman, of Cleveland, are inter- 
ested. 


A suit has been begun in the 
United States Circuit Court by the 
Citizens Street Railway Company, of 
Indianapolis, against Hon. Tom L. 
Johnson for $17,940.62. The plain- 
tiff is a corporation reorganized from 
an older company, and the debt is 
one of the old company’s, which the 
new one had to pay. It is now claimed 


that Mr. Johnson agreed to assume 
all the debts of the old company. 


The Kalamazoo and Battle Creek, 
Mich., Street Railways have been 
consolidated into a new stock com- 
pany called the Michigan Traction 
Company. The officers elected are 
L. N. Downs, president and manager; 
E. Hope Newton, New York, vice- 
president ; C. A. Stover, New York, 
treasurer; D. Allen, Battle Creek, 
secretary. The building of the elec- 
tric road between the two cities of 
Kalamazoo and Battle Creek is now 
an assured fact. 


At the annual meeting of the Albany, 
N. Y., Railway the old officers were re- 
elected for the ensuing year, as fol- 
lows: President, Robert C. Pruyn; 
vice-president, Anthony N. Brady ; 
secretary, James McCreedie; treas- 
urer and general manager, John W. 
McNamara. President Pruyn will 
appoint his executive committee next 
week. A quarterly dividend of one 
and one-half per cent, payable on and 
after November 1, was declared. 





Albion E. Lang, of Toledo, Ohio, 
President American Street 
Railway Association. 


Mr. Albion E. Lang, who has just 
been made president of the American 
Street Railway Association,succeeding 
Mr. Robt. McCulloch, of St. Louis, 
is president of the Toledo Traction 
Company, and also at the head of the 
Toledo Consolidated Electric Com- 
pany, which furnishes light for To- 
ledo and also power for the street 
railroads. Mr. Lang entered the street 
railway field 16 yeurs ago, about the 
time the association of which he has 
just been given the presidency was 
organized. He secured control ofa 
single horse-car line in Toledo origi- 
nally ; in 1885 he added another line, 
and in 1896 the entire system of street 
railways in that city passed under his 
management, operating at the present 
time 120 miles of trolley road. He 
has studied the welfare of his em- 
ployés, and instead of serving 16 
hours a day, as when he entered the 
field, the time of their work is reduced 
to nine hours’ daily service. 

President Lang has been promi- 
nently identified with the American 
Street Railway Association since 1887. 
He attended the meeting at Washing- 
ton, which was a notable gathering, as 
it marked the first important step from 
the old horse-car service to the modern 
overhead trolley system. He recalls 
the fact that it was at that meeting 
that objection was raised to considera- 
tion of the electric system. Some of 
the old-timers wanted “ practical sub- 
jects” discussed, such as the feeding 
and care of horses, the method of 
working them, etc. They protested 
against devoting valuable time to new- 
fangled ideas. President Lang has 
long been a member of the Ohio 
Tramway Association, and served one 
term as president of that body. 

The newly elected president is a 
native of Ohio. He was born in 
Huntington in 1849, and spent the 
early years of his life at Wellington. 
All his business interests are centered 
in his native state. 

In view of Mr. Lang’s past career, 
it is reasonable to believe that he will 
fill the office with dignity and honor 
to the association and himself. 
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The Telephone and General 
Business. 


No more direct evidence of the 
breadth of the prosperity upon which 
this country is now entering is needed, 
says the Boston News Bureau, than 
is furnished by the returns of the 
telegraph and telephone companies. 
Touching every section of the United 
States they show without exception 
business gains in every state of the 
Union. The output of instruments 
of the Bell Telephone Company is 
unprecedented in its history, and no 
more prosperous telephone sections 
can be found in the country to-day 
than in those sections controlled by 
the Erie Telephone Company, espe- 
cially in its northwest territory and 
its southwestern territory. It is not, 
therefore, to be wondered at that the 
Erie Telephone Company reports a 
gain of nearly 1,000 in its subscribers 
for the quarter ending September 30. 
This is nearly a five-per-cent gain 
for the quarter. A few such quarterly 
gains should move forward the date 
upon which the Erie Telephone Com- 
pany is to raise its dividend rate from 
four to five per cent per annum. 

With the New England Telephone 
Company raising its dividend to six 
per cent and the Erie Telephone Com- 
pany raising its dividend to five per 
cent, and the New York Telephone 
Company going upon the dividend 
paying list, there should remain no 
reason why Bell Telephone share- 
holders should not receive in some 
way the former returns of 18 per cent 
per annum instead of present returns 
of 15 per cent. 








Electrolytic Generators at Niagara 
Falls. 


A notable addition to the already 
extensive electrical plant of the 
Niagara Falls Hydraulic Power and 
Manufacturing Company in the power- 
house at the foot of the cliffat Niagara 
Falls, N. Y., will shortly be made in 
the form of a General Electric Com- 
pany electrolytic generator, which 
will be the largest of its kind ever 
constructed. It will be both liberally 
and carefully designed to enable it to 
cope with the very severe service of 
electrolytic work, 7. e., for practically 
continuous operation. 

This machine will have 14 poles, 
and will run at 257 revolutions, giving 
an output of 5,000 amperes at 175 
volts, or a capacity of 875 kilowatts. 
It will be of the latest type, and will 
be directly connected to the water- 
wheel shaft. It will be provided 
with a special panel switchboard with 
full form K equipment of instru- 
ments necessary to handle a current 
of 5,000 amperes. 

The General Electric Company is 
already well represented in the power- 
house of the Niagara Falls Hydraulic 
and Manufacturing Company. ‘Two 
of its six-pole, 560-kilowatt, 300- 
revolution, 650-volt railway ma- 
chines, both directly coupled to the 
same turbine shaft, supply current to 
the Great Gorge Railway. In addi- 
tion the station contains a General 
Electric booster and two other gen- 
erators, one of 100 and one of 90 
kilowatts. 
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1HE PREVENTION OF ACCIDENTS.* 





BY H. 8. COOPER. 





If the cause—or causes—of the 
majority of accidents on street rail- 
ways be thoroughly and critically 
examined and analyzed, it will be 
found that, directly or indirectly, the 
personal, human element very largely 
predominates among them. 

From an examination of these 
causes, and from my own experience 
in the matter of handling employés, 
I have been led to practice the belief 
that in this personal element lies most 
of the danger from accidents, and 


also the means of their prevention, 
according as to how it is managed. 

[ do not mean to say that the 
remedy lies entirely with the human 
element unassisted, for no matter how 
good the workman is, he must have 
tools — and good tools — before his 
work can be his best. ° We must sup- 
plement our human nature with the 
most perfect ‘safety appliances,” 
moral, mental and material, if we 
wish to obtain anything approaching 
entire immunity from accidents for 
which we are really responsible, or are 
held responsible. But we may equip 
our roads from the bottom of our 
sub-structure to the tep of our poles 
with the most approved safety appara- 
tus and still have our ‘‘ holocausts” (as 
the lay press appropriately calls them), 
if we do not give full consideration to 
the personal element. 

By the ** personal element ” I mean 
the whole personnel of the company ; 
not only the motormen and con- 
ductors, not only the starters and 
switchmen, not only the inspectors 
und repairers, but every one connected 
with the company; the foremen, 
superintendents, managers, clerks, 
counsel, executive officers, board of 
directors, and I do not know but 
what I would include the stock and 
bondholders. 

‘I‘hat may seem far-fetched, but let 
us look at it. If a company inaugu- 
rates or perpetuates a policy by which 
it hires the * cheapest ” kind of men, 
regardless of the duties that they are 
to be made to perform; if it pays 
them only what it is compelled to by 
law, by trades unions or by the com- 
petition of other labor employers ;_ if 
it works these men longer than human 
beings can endure and remain well 
balanced; if it works them in un- 
necessarily uncomfortable. exposed 
or dangerous situations ; if it gives 
them difficult or delicate duties to 
fulfill and inefficient means or appa- 
ratus to perform them with; if it 
shirks the use of improved safety 
appliances or methods, and only in- 
stalls them when the loss from acci- 
dents, the force of public opinion, or 
the hand of legal authority forces it 
to; if it treats its employés merely as 
«a minor and necessary adjunct of its 
machinery and apparatus ; if it does 
any, or most, or all of these things, 
do you not suppose that the personal 
element will be a danger element ? 





* Abstract of a paper read before the New York 
State Street Railway Couvention, Niagara Falls, 
N, Y., September 15, 1897, 
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On the other hand, let a company 
hire men of habits and intelligence 
suitable to the duties that they will 
be required to perform; let it take 
care of them in such a manner that 
they will at all times be in condition 
to exercise their faculties of mind 
and body to the fullest advantage of 
their duties; let it give them the 
proper means and facilities for per- 
forming those duties in a perfect 
manner ; let it give them every tried 
so-called ‘‘safety appliance” before 
adverse circumstances force it to, and 
I will guarantee that the personal 
element will be a safety element. 

Metaphorically speaking, the ‘‘ per- 
sonal element” is a chain—the brake 
chain which our energetic friends, the 
air-brake men, are trying so hard to 
throw into “innocuous desuetude.” 
Like that chain, its strength is 
measured by that of its weakest link. 
For that chain you do not buy upa 
scrap heap of mixed metals because 
you can do so at a bargain; you buy 
the very best metal you can obtain 
for that purpose. Now, why not do 
soin the human chain? From the 
president, clean through all the officers 


‘and officials, down through the em- 


ployés to the very wipers, we need the 
very best of the kind. Therefore, the 
first and most important requisite is 
good men—men who are sober, indus- 
trious and reliable in word and deed. 
These you can not buy in a scrap heap; 
they are standard goods and have a 
market value ; so, if the price you pay 
for your labor is below the market, 
don’t hug yourselves with the idea that 
you have struck a bargain; ten to one 
it is ‘‘ scrap,” and at the first ‘‘ emer- 
gency stop,” bang will go a link or 
two! 

See that your chain is a chain—and 
not a handful of loose links—weld 
link to link with the fire of self- 
interest and the hammer of discipline ; 
make every link feel that not only is 
its safety dependent on every other 
link, but that on its integrity depends 
the safety of every other link and of 
the chain as a whole. 

Lubricate the chain, see that there 
is no unnecessary friction at any point 
and especially between links. Fric- 
tion between links wears two links 
and is doubly dangerous. 

Watch, examine and overhaul your 
chain. Throw out any links that 
show any undue wear, defects or 
weakness; remember that the strength 
of the whole chain depends on that 
of its weakest link. 

Keep it bright, free from rust and 
dirt. Nothing is more dangerous 
than these two; the depth of the rust 
is an unknown quantity; from the 
outside it may seem only a coating 
and yet be eating clean through the 
link. As for dirt, it hides all sorts of 
defects. 

You all have rule books and bulletin- 
boards. Now, both of these are good, 
when they are good, and when they 
are bad, they are the very devil; and 
nothing will render them so quickly 
bad as to have dead rules or orders in 
them. It is very strange, but there 
is nothing on earth that smells so 
badly and so quickly and is so con- 
tagious as a dead rule ; so, if you find 


a dead safety rule, cut it out as quickly 
as possible; if you don’t it will start 
rust spots on the links sure. If you 
find a good rule or order dying—as 
rules will do—of inanition caused by 
negligence, rub the links briskly with 
it; that will clean and brighten the 
links and resuscitate the rule. See to 
it that the rules and orders are alive 
in every part of their being. They 
are part of your safety appliances, 
and are subject to wear, decay and 
breakage the same as the other parts. 
Overhaul them, renew, repair, mend 
and amend them as you would any 
other part of your machinery or ap- 
paratus. Don’t let them either wear 
or decay unnecessarily. 

Put up a big blackboard in every 
department; put one up in the 
directors’ room and in the officers’ 
offices, and when a safety rule is being 
slighted, when it is being overstrained, 
when it has been revamped, changed 
or repaired, put up a big ‘‘ Notice” 
on the board and call attention to it. 

You can go farther than this; if 
you are about to have something 
extra in traffic or in operating ; if your 
city is to have some event that will 
greatly increase your traffic; if the 
Winter season is coming on with its 
attendant snow, sleet and ice; if the 
Summer season is approaching with 
its increase in traffic, seize the oppor- 
tunity to put a little blood into some 
of the anemic rules, give them an 
outing on the blackboard, rub up the 
links with them—it will do them both 
good. In fact, it is wiser to go even 
farther than this. Make it a point to 
see that the safety rules and orders 
all get an airing once a season or so. 

Ninety-nine out of every hundred 
accidents which we have had to father 
would not have occurred had not 
some one failed in their safety duty. 
We may spend any amount of money 
on improved sand-boxes, controllers, 
switches, signals, and the thousand 
and one new safety devices now being 
exploited, and the personal element 
can render them nugatory at the very 
minute we need them. We can brand 
our motormen as butchers and the 
public as blind idiots, by putting a 
‘contraption ” of steel springs, can- 
vas and tarred rope on the front end 
of our cars and danger will walk 
quietly in at the rear end in the 
shape of some small neglect of safety 
committed long ago at the other end 
of the line. 

The question is, ‘‘How can we 
change this personal ‘ danger element’ 
into a personal ‘safety element ?’” 

The answer is, ‘‘ With good men, 
suitable men, well paid, well cared 
for, well equipped, well watched, well 
disciplined, aud permeated, saturated, 
soaked, with what should be the in- 
stinct of every member of the com- 
pany from the president to the track- 
greaser—the idea of safety as a first 
thought in every duty they perform.” 

See 

Prof. James M.- Crafts, who has 
been at the head of the department 
of chemistry of the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, Boston, was 
elected president of the institute on 
October 20. He succeeds the late 
Gen. Francis A. Walker, 
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Pennsylvania Heat, Light and 
Power Company. 


The stockholders’ annual meeting of 
the Pennsylvania Heat, Light and 
Power Company, of Philadelphia, was 
held on October 20, with Mr. Martin 
Maloney, president of the company, 
in the chair. The directorate of this 
company, which is the most important 
electric lighting concern in Philadel- 
phia, comprises Messrs. Martin Malo- 
ney, William L. Elkins, George Phil- 
ler, W. W. Gibbs, George 8. Graham, 
Thomas Dolan and John Lowber 
Welsh. Mr. J. H. Vail is chief engi- 
neer of the company. The annual re- 
port included the following informa- 
tion in regard to the company’s busi- 
ness during the past year : 

At the end of the last fiscal year 
there was a surplus of $146,691.65. 
After placing the properties of the 
company in first-class shape, paying 
out of the income the interest on the 
Edison five per cent trust certificates 
and the dividends on preferred and 
common stock, there is still a surplus 
of $151,892.11. During the year the 
operating expenses were decreased 
$37,505.24, and the net profits of the 
business were increased $49,309.45. 
The income and surplus accounts 
were drawn upon during the year for 
$218,749.66, which was expended for 
permanent plant and construction. 
The company’s street system through- 
out Philadelphia covers a total of 677 
miles of copper wire, 318 miles of 
duct and 27 miles of conduits. Dur- 
ing the year the company’s mains 
were considerably extended, and in 
each case consumers enough were se- 
cured to warrant the expenditures 
made. The various systems of the 
different plants have been intercon- 
nected so as to get the best economy, 
and this arrangement will be in full 
operation during November. ‘The 
boiler capacity of the various plants 
is 12,564 horse-power, and the engine 
capacity is 11,440 horse-power. The 
connected load on October 1 was 106,- 
620 sixteen-candle-power incandescent 
lamps, an increase of 13,154 over last 
year. The motive power connections 
were 3,321 horse-power, an increase of 
551. The number of are lamps is 
4,830, an ‘increase of 748 over last 
year. ‘lhe newextensions which will 
be completed during the present year 
will include 750 horse-power boiler 
capacity and 1,500 horse-power engine 
capacity,which will give, with other im- 
provements, a total additional capacity 
of 20,000 sixteen-candle-power incan- 
descent lamps. The policy of the 
company has been to concede as much 
as possible to private consumers in 
spite of the fact that during the past 
fiscal year the price of city lighting 
was reduced a total amount of $18,000. 
The prices for both city and commer- 
cial lighting are very low, and the 
quality and reliability of the service 
is extremely high. 

i peemens 


Information About Hawaii. 


The ELEcTRICAL REVIEW has re- 
ceived from the Lion. Lorrin A. 
Thurston a pamphlet entitled ‘A 
Handbook on the Annexation of 
Hawaii,” containing yaluable data, 
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News Ficm the West. 


Mr. A. McNab Little has accepted 
a position as traveling salesman for 
the Western Electric Company, of 
Chicago. 

The Central Electric Company an- 
nounces some attractive bargains to 
quantity buyers in the line of house 
goods. Architects and contractors 
are becoming more exacting in their 
requirements each day, and it is the 
dealer who can, and does, pro- 
vide goods of standard quality and 
acknowledged reputation that secures 
the order. While the Central Elec- 
tric Company is always selling at the 
lowest prices, the quality of its goods 
is ever maintained the highest. 


A rather plainly dressed but in- 
telligent-looking individual walked 
into a well known electrical supply 
store the other day and asked to see 
the manager. Upon being asked the 
nature of his business he rep.ied that 
he had a new form of primary bat- 
tery which he wished to show. , He 
was promptiy referred to the com- 
pany’s electrical expert, who has a 
faculty of very quickly arriving at 
correct conclusions regarding .the 
merits or demerits of any so-called 
electrical discovery. The inventor (?) 
calmly informed the expert that he 
had perfected a battery, a single cell 
of which would have an electromotive 
force of 40 volts and run a 16-candle- 
power lamp for five or six hours. 
After having recovered from his 
astonishment, the expert, who at 
heart feels kindly disposed to all 
struggling ‘‘ geniuses,” invited the 
inventor to bring around a cell of his 
wonderful battery and have it un- 
dergo a few simple operations, in 
which a voltmeter, as well as an am- 
meter, were to play important pacts. 
The inventor said he would be only 
too glad to do so, as he had a cell all 
ready in an office a few doors away. 


He went out and shortly returned, 
carrying a half-gallon stone jar nearly 
filled with water, and having a plate 
of carbon and one of aluminum sus- 
pended in it. Taking from his 
pocket a small flask, he poured about 
an ounce of a brownish-red liquid 
into the water and announced that 
the battery was ready for action. A 
voltmeter connected to the terminals 
showed a potential difference of 38 
volts. An ammeter connected to 
the battery (short circuiting it) in- 
dicated 2.5 amperes, which, within 
half a minute, fell to 1.25 amperes, 
where it remained for several minutés. 
By this time quite a crowd of in- 
terested spectators had assembled, 
and the inventor, probably afraid 
that his secret would be discovered, 
gathered up his battery and hurried 
away. ‘The above are facts, and the 
question is: ‘What is the elec- 
trolyte ?” See lektrotechnische 
Zeitschrift, July 22, 1897. paper by 
Mr. Graetz. C. E. K. 
October 28. 
Cinna 
Underground Trolley Test in New 
York City. 


A test of the new underground 
trolley line on Fourth avenue, from 
Astor place to Forty-second street, 
was made on Sunday of this week. 
The round trip was made in 35 
minutes, and was successful. The 
new cars wil] run regularly in a few 
days. 
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OUR CANADIAN LETTER. 

GLENCOE, Ont.—The contract for 
electric lighting the town has been 
given to W. Gordon. 

Port Dover, Ont.—Tenders are 
wanted for lighting the village by 
electricity. RK. M. ‘Taylor. 

Toronto, OnT.—It is stated that 
a movement is on foot to construct 
an electric railway from Oshawa to 
this c:ty. 


of stock, required for the construction 
of the Hamilton, Chedoke & An- 
castor Electric Railway, has been sub- 
scribed, and it is hoped that the work 
will commence at an early date. 


It is reported that President Myles, 
of the Hamilton, Grimsby & Beams- 
ville Railway, has succeeded in raising 
$200,000 to build an electric railway 
from Beamsville to St. Catherine’s. 


STRATHROY, OnT.—A charter has 
been granted to F. N. Taylor, G. M. 





THE CENTRAL Evectric COMPANY'S EXHIBIT AT THE NIAGARA FALiLs CONVEN- 
TION OF THE AMERICAN STREET RAILWAY ASSOCIATION. 


BRANTFORD, OntT.—There is talk 
of constructing an electric railway 
from this city to Paris, a distance of 
seven miles. 

BELLEVILLE, Ont.—It is reported 
that the Belleville Street Railway has 
been purchased by an English syndi- 
cate, who purpose to extend it to 
Tweed. 

Woorstock, Ont.—M. A. P. Me- 


Donald,of Indianapolis, isendeavoring 
to form a company of eastern capital- 


Haldame, J. C. Scott, A. Reed, 
H. McColl, as the Strathroy Electric 
Company, Limited, to supply heat, 
light and power. Capital, $20,000. 


KINGSVILLE, Ont. — The Kings- 
ville Electric Light Compary, a cor- 
poration recently organized, has 
decided to light the town and resi- 
dences by electricity, displacing gas, 
and has made a contract to use 
natural gas as fuel. It is intended 
to furnish incandescent and arc lights 
as well as motors. 





Tue Evecrric Storace Battery CoMPANY’s Exatsit AT THE NIAGARA FALLS 
CONVENTION OF THE AMERICAN STREET RAILWAY ASSOCIATION. 


ists, to build an electric railway from 
this city to Ingersoll. 


KNnow.ton, Que.—A. W. Pettes 
and E. E. Mills have arranged with 
W. Foster to run the electric light. 
It is intended to give an all-night 
service to residents and on the streets 
at a reduced rate. 


HAMILTON, OnT.—A large amount 


Victoria, B. C.—Mr. F. S. Bar- 
nard, manager of the British Colum- 
bia Electric Railway Company, has 
closed a contract with the Esqui- 
mault Waterworks Company, under 
which a power-house, with Pelton 
water-wheels and generators, will be 
erected at Goldstream. The power 
will be transmitted a distance of-12 
miles. J. A.C. 

October 29, 
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An Electric Storage Battery 
Exhibit. 


At the recent convention of the 
American Street Railway Association 
at Niagara Falls the Electric Storage 
Battery Company’s exhibit demon- 
strated the value of a battery of 
chloride accumulators operated in 
connection with a trolley system. 

The exhibit consisted of 55 chlor'de 
accumulators set in insulated trays 
mounted in three tiers upon a sack. 
The battery was connected toa white 
marble switchboard. As shown in 
the accompanying diagram the am- 
meter is in the feeder circuit. A 
two-way reading ammeter is in the 
battery circuit. The fecder carried 
a constant current, ard ssthe loud 
varied the battery absorbed cr gave 
out current, the pressure remaming 


practically constant. The street 
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DIAGRAM OF CONNECTIONS, ELECTRIC STOR- 
AGE BatTreRY COMPANY'S STREET 
RarLway CONVENTION Exaisir. 

railway men appreciated the advan- 

tages of the system as effecting a sav- 
ing in copper, regulating the pressure 

at end of feeders, and maintaining a 

steady load on the generators, etc. 





-->- —— 
The Central Electric Company’s 
Street Railway Convention 
Exhibit. 


The Central Electric Company’s 
exhibit at the Niagara Falls street 
railway convention was most com- 
prehensive in small railway equip- 
ments. This company is one of the 
largest in the world dealing in elec- 
trical supplies, and the railway field 
is an important department with 
them. The accompanying illustra- 
tion shows the artistic effect of their 
booth with the well arranged dis- 
plays. Mr. W. R. Garton, manager 
of the railway department, and Mr. 
H. E. Adams, who looks after the 
company’s eastern interests, were 
present. 

. istics 

Drawbars at the Street Railway 

Convention. 


Mr. T. C. Van Dorn, Chicago, 
showed a fine collection of photos, 
illustrating his drawbar and coupling 
in the different styles, as well as 
views of cars with the drawbar in posi- 
tion. Several large orders taken by 
Mr. Van Dorn indicate that the roads 
are gradually learning of the merits of 
this device. 
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New Telephone and Telegraph 
Companies. 


Sranrorp, Ky.—The Stanford 
Telephone Company has been incor- 
porated to establish telephone lines. 
Capital stock, $6,000. 


Wuirrrox, On10—The Northern 
Ohio Telephone Company is put- 
ting up poles through this place from 
New London to Wellington. 


Brack River Faris, MInn.— 
The American Telephone Company 
has completed putting in a station 
here, on the long-distance telephone. 
This city is now in direct communi- 
cation with Chicago, New York and 
Boston. 


PotrsvILLE, Pa.—The Pennsyl- 
vania Telephone Company is con- 
structing a new line from this place 
to Tremont, a distance of 14 miles. 
All the Lehigh colleries in the Shen- 
andoah Valley are also being con- 
nected by ’phone, while a new double 
wire is being stretched from Potts- 
ville to Reading. 


RockrorD, Init.—The telephone 
line is being extended from Freeport 
to Cedarville, and it is probable next 
season will reach Orangeville. 


Fort SmirH, ARK.—The South- 
western Telephone Company has com- 
pleted ite line from this place to 
Muldrow, I. T. 


CALDWELL, T8x.—The telephone 
line from here to Near Point has been 
completed and is now in operation. 


JEFFERSONVILLE, IND.—The Ohio 
Valley Telephone Company has es- 
tablished a direct line from this city 
to Madison. 


Winona, Minn. — The North- 
western Telephone Company is ex- 
tending its lines to Mantorville, 
Chatfield and Stockton. 


WiLKeEspBoro, N. C.—The Wilkes- 
boro Telephone Company has been 
incorporated by J. E. Finley, T. B- 
Finley, W. M. Absher, R. A. Spain- 
hour, J. W. White and R. A. Deal, 
for the purpose of establishing tele- 
phone systems, electric lighting 
plants, etc. Capital stock, $100,000. 


NASHVILLE, TENN.—The South- 
ern Telephone Company has been 
granted a franchise for a telephone 
system. 


MANCHESTER, VA.—The Southside 
Telephone Company has been incor- 
porated, with John C. Robertson, 
president; W. R. Johnston, secretary 
and treasurer; William B. Cox, H. 
C. Beattie, A. L. Adamson and 
George E. Gary, to construct and 
operate a telephone exchange. Capi- 
tal stock, $30,000. 


Turpopaux, LA—The Thibodaux 
Telephone Company has been incor- 
porated, by Roy Smith, Charles P. 
Shaver, John B. Taylor, and others, 
for the establishment of telephone 
systems, etc. Cupital stock, $2,400. 


ADRIAN, Minn. —A local tele- 


phone exchange will be built at a 
cost of $3,000. 
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Hastines, Minn.—The Northfield 
Telephone Company has completed 
its line to this city. 

Cuippewa Fats, Wis. — The 
Common Council bas granted a fran- 
chise to J. E. Keelyn to put up a new 
telephone system in this city. 


Amery, Wis.—A telephone line is 
being constructed from this place to 
New Richmond. 

Towanpba, N. Y.—The James- 
town Telephone Company is to run 
a line from Cattaraugus to Westley, 
Dayton and this place. 

BaLTimMoRE, Mp.—The Interstate 
Telephone Company is extending its 
line to New Midway and Woodsboro, 
Frederick County,acd connection will 
be completed this week. 


PorRTLAND, ORE.—A _ new tele- 
phone line is to be built from here to 
connect with the Roller flouring mill, 
located on Long Creek, about a mile 
north of the city. The poles are now 
being hauled and placed in position, 
and the line will be in operation in a 
short time. 


GARFIELD, WasH.—A large force 
of men are at work putting in a tele- 
phoneexchange here. Contracts have 
been made for nine telephones for one 
year at a rate of $1.50 per month. 
The party board metal system is to be 
sued. 


Louistana, Mo.—The Louisiana 
Telephone Company is extending its 
wires to Clarksville, and arrangements 
are in progress to build a line from 
Elsberry to St. Louis. A cable from 
here across the river to the Illinois 
shore is contemplated, with connec- 
tion to Pleasant Hill, Nebo, Pittsfield, 
Hardin and other towns. 


LINCOLN City, Inp.—A telephone 
line is being constructed from this 
place, the junction of Evansville, 
Rockport and Columbus branches of 
the Air Line, to Jasper, by way of 
Dale and Huntingburg. 

BENTON, Ky.—A telephone line is 
being put up over town, and there is 
a move on foot to put in a line to 
Briensburg, Hamlet, Fair Dealing 
and Birmingham, which promises to 
be accomplished in the near future. 


WELLINGTON, On10—The Welling- 
ton Telephone Company has been in- 
corporated, with a capital stock of 
$10,000. 


New Incorporations. 


CINCINNATI, OHI0—The Wide- 
Awake Fire-Alarm and Novelty Com- 
pany has been incorporated by Samuel 
W. Ludlow, Henry Burkhold, Frank 
V. Andrews, Frank K. Ludlow and 
J. Lawrence Ludlow, to manufacture 
fire-alarm apparatus on $5,000 capital. 


New York, N. Y.—The Commer- 
cial Electric Arc Lamp Company, to 
manufacture arc lamps, has been 
incorporated. Capital, $100,000. 
Directors, Henry C. Jacobs, Adam E. 
Schatz, of Mount Vernon ; George E. 
Eschwei, of Long Island City. 


New York, N. Y.—Judson A. 
Goodrich Company has been incorpo- 
rated to deal in electrical apparatus. 
Capital stock, $10,000. Directors, 
Charles L. Krekel, of Brooklyn; 





Jadson A. Goodrich and R. Ward 
Hillman, of New York city. 


NorFotk, Va.— The Columbia 
Electric Light and Gas Company has 
been incorporated to manufacture or 
purchase electricity and gas, and to 
accumulate, store, transmit and sell 
electricity and gas for light, heat and 
power, and all other uses. The cap- 
ital stock is to be $100,000, and the 
principal office is to be located in 
Portsmouth. Charles Adamson is 
president and William £. Stokes sec- 
retary and treasurer, with the corpo- 
rators as a board. 


STEELEVILLE, ILt.—Another tele- 
phone line is in course of construction 
between this place and Wine Hill, 
and from there it will be continued 
to Chester. It is the intention of the 
manager of the line, R. J. Lanyun, 
to connect with the Jackson Union 
here, thus giving the Wine Hill and 
Chester people connection with all the 
southern towns. 


VIRGINIA, Itt. — The Central 
Union Telephone Company is mak- 
ing a change in its rates in this city, 
resulting in the. addition of many 
new subscribers, and the exchange 
will shortly be overhauled and gen- 
erally improved. 


CuicaGao, Itt. — Edison Talking 
Machine Company has been incorpo- 
rated. Capital stock, $1,000. In- 
corporators: Frank Woods, Floyd 
C. Ramsdell and Charles Divan. 


New York, N, Y.—The De Courcy 
Power Company has been incorpo- 
rated to manufacture electricity for 
producing light, heat and power. 
Capital, $5,000. Directors: John 
DeC. Ireland, of 15 East Forty-seventh 
street; J. Montgomery Strong, of 
New York city, and George Hill, of 
New Brunswick, N. J. 


PITTSFIELD, Mass.—Kelly & Whit- 
tlesy Company will commence the 
manufacture of incandescent lamps 
in Mr. Whittlesy’s new building on 
Cottage row, and Salem M. Hardy, 
of Marlboro, has taken an interest in 
same. 


WartseEssinG, N. J.—The Sprague 
Electrical Company has been incorpo- 
rated by Albert E. Chandler, E. H. 
Johnson and Frank Sprague for the 
purpose of manufacturing electrical 
apparatus. Capital stock, $5,000,000. 


AtBany, N. Y.—The Harris Elec- 
tric Meter Company has been in- 
corporated to manufacture and sell 
electric meters, purchase patents on 
eleetric meters and to authorize others 
to manufacture such meters upon 
royalties. The capital is $2,000. 
The directors and shareholders are : 
Jesse Harris, of Lynn, Mass.; Wil- 
liam B. Harris and Howard Hendrick- 
son, of this city, five shares each. 


New Electric Railways. 


MANSFIELD, On10—The projectors 
of the Mansfield,Savannah & Welling- 
ton Electric Railroad have asked the 
County Commissioners to extend the 
time for the construction of the road 
to April 1, 1900. The original fran- 
chise called for construction by June 
1, 1898. 
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BurFraLo, N. Y.—The work of 
constructing the Buffalo, Hamburg & 
Aurora Electric Railroad will begiu 
at once. 

PoTTsvVILLE, Pa.—The Pottsville 
& Reading Electric Railway, which 
has been under construction since 
1895, has been completed. It is over 
five miles in length, and extends 
from Pottsville to Schuylkill Haven. 
The new road opens up the entire 
lower end of the county. 


Fuint, Micu.—Congressman Sam 
Smith and Joseph Sawyer are inter- 
ested in proposed electric road from 
Pontiac to this place. 


CuaicaGo, Itt.—The Englewood & 
Chicago Electric Street Railway has 
been sold under foreclosure. 


New ORLEANS, La.—The Orleans 
& Jefferson Railway Company will 
erect either an overhead trolley elec- 
tric power plant or a compressed air- 
power plant. 

HAmILton, On10—The Hamilton, 
Venice & Okeana Electric Railway 
Company has been incorporated. 
Capital stock, $10,000. 





Electric Light and Power. 
TuLtLaHoma, TENN.—The Mayor 
may be addressed concerning electric 
light plant. 


MANNINGTON, W.Va.—The Mann- 
ington Light Company has been in- 
corporated by A. L. Pritchard and 
others, with acapital stock of $50,000. 

MiLan, Mo.—The Mayor may be 
addressed concerning establishment of 
an electric light plant. 


Utica, N. Y.—The Utica Elec- 
trical Manufacturing and Supply 
Company has been awarded the con- 
tract to establish a complete electric 
light plant at the Rome Teakettle 
Works. 

NortH BROOKFIELD, Mass.—City 
Olerk may give information concern- 
ing electric light plant. 





Increase of Capital. 

ALBANY, N. Y-—The capital stock 
of the Greenoush—Nassau Railway has 
been increased from $180,000 to 
$325,000. 

MILWAUKEE, Wis.—American Rhe- 
ostat Company, manufacturers of 
electric appliances, are reported to 
have filed amended articles increasing 
capital stock to $25,000. 


They Look Ahead. 


It seems strange when one is think- 
ing of getting out a heavy overcoat 
and preparing for the chill of Winter 
to visit a place where the main sub- 
ject of conversation is how to keep 
cool, but if one should visit the 
Western Electric Company’s factory 
he would see fan motors for desks, 
for ceilings and for walls. These are 
in preparation for the warm season of 
next year. The smooth-running and 
economical operation of the Western 
Electric fans placed them at once in 


the front rank of fan motors last 
year, and the difficulty was not to 
sell them but to keep up with the 
orders. To avoid any disappoint- 
ment to customers they are making 
yp preparations to meet the rush 
of business next Spring and Summer. 
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Rindres.... 


J nterests 


Geo. W. Patterson, Marquette 
Building, Chicago, western agent for 
the Gordon—Barnham batteries, has 
issued a card carrying a diagram 
showing the periods when to make 
money. No guarantee accompanies 
it, however. 

I. R. Rodrigues, 17 and 19 Whip- 
ple street, Brooklyn, N. Y., is send- 
ing out new leaflets describing his 
well known ‘“‘ Premier” products. 
These include volt and amperemeters, 
batteries, current regulators, ‘‘ Baby ” 
motors and castings for motors. 


The Automatic Switch Com- 
pany, Equitable Building, Baltimore, 
Md., has issued a new catalogue of its 
motor-starting apparatus and elevator 
controllers. The catalogue includes 
illustrations of a new non-magnetic, 
automatic motor-driven starter and a 
quick-acting. switch. 


The Jewell Belting Company, of 
Hartford, Ct., inform the ELECTRICAL 
REVIEW that they have changed the 
brand of their belting, formerly called 
‘‘Diamond,” to ‘‘Hartford.” The 
quality of material, workmanship and 
finish is exactly the same in every 
way, the only difference being in the 
name. 

















The Keystone Electric Company, 
of Erie, Pa., is sending out an illus- 
trated descriptive bulietin of its Class 
**C” direct-current multipolar gen- 
erators and motors for light and 
power. The illustrations in the bul- 
letin are especially good, and some 
valuable tables containing -data on 
the company’s apparatus are included. 


The Gordon-Burnham Battery 
Company, lessees of the Law Battery 
Company, have issued a complete 
illustrated catalogue of their batteries 
fer every service. The company’s 
factory is at Cranford, N. J., and its 
assembling departments and offices 
are at 82 and 86 West Broadway, 
New York city. The company’s new 
catalogue is very complete, and con- 
tains a great deal of interesting mat- 
ter on electro-therapeutics. 


The Collins Company, of Collins- 
ville, Ct., in order to better their 
facilities, and to meet the demands of 
their increasing business, are making 
extensive improvements in their plant 
at Collinsville, and have placed the 
contract with the Berlin Iron Bridge 
Company, of East Berlin, Ct., for a 
large addition to their forge shop. 
The new construction will be entirely 
of iron, in order to have it fireprcof, 
no woodwork being used in the con- 
struction. 


The Puritan Electric Company, 
formerly of No. 150 Nassau street, 
New York, have removed their office 
to the Bowling Green Building, No. 
11 Broadway, New York, where they 
have increased facilities for handling 
the alternating inclosed arc lamp 
which they manufacture. This 





change was rendered necessary by the 
large increase in business, which 
they have received since the Fall 
season commenced, and which has 
taxed their facilities of production to 
the utmost. 


lr. William C. [uschenheim, 
proprietor of the ‘‘Arena,” 39 West 
Thirty-first street, New York city, 
who is well known among the elec- 
trical fraternity, has just prepared 
and sent to his friends a beautifully 
illustrated pamphlet entitled ‘‘The 
Aristocracy Among the Wines from 
the Rhine.” A great deal of valuable 
information on the wine question is 
contained in this pamphlet, which 
will, without doubt, be highly appre- 
ciated by Mr. Muschenheim’s many 
friends. He writes with authority 
upon a subject with which he is en- 
tirely familiar. 


The Electric Appliance Company, 
Chicago, have recently very much 
increased their stock of clay tubes and 
bushings for electric wiring, and are 
now prepared to furnish promptly 
from Chicago stock clay tubes in any 
size and of any length up to 24inches 
in unlimited quantities. The demand 
for wiring tubes has increased very 
much of late, and the clay tube seems 
to be in general favor on account of 
its economy and its power to stand 
rough handling, the breakage in 
clay tubes being considerably less 
than the porcelain goods. The Elec- 
tric Appliance Company will make a 
specialty of shipping any kind of an 
order for clay tubes promptly from 
Chicago stock. 


Searchlights are coming into 
quite extensive use for all kinds of 
signaling, and recently they have been 
quite extensively used for signaling 
election returns. A New York daily 
paper has for the last few years used 
this method with such success that 
they will this year make an effort to 
beat all previous records, and have 
contracted with the Rushmore Dy- 
namo Works, of Jersey City, N. J., 
to furnish powerful projectors for the 
different parts of the city, one on the 
dome of the Pulitzer Building, one 
on the great Ehling brewery, one on 
the tall tower at Fort George, and in 
addition there will be a number of the 
largest on the roof of the tall Rush- 
more factory on the Jersey water 
front, opposite Cortlandt street. All 
these lights will be flashed according 
to a widely advertised code of signals, 
and as each beam will be clearly visi- 
ble for over 30 miles, any one in 
Greater New York or the surrounding 








country may know at once the results 
of the election without leaving his 
house. 


K. McLennan & Company, Chi- 
cago, sole manufacturers of the 
celebrated ‘‘ Gale’s Commutator Com- 
pound,” which will absolately pre- 
vent sparking and cutting of com- 
mutators, put a high gloss on the 
commutator and not gum the brushes, 
stated toa representative of this paper 
recently ‘“‘That the sales of their 
compound had increased more than 
three-fold since September 1; that 
at the present time their com- 
pound was regularly used by every 
power plant and central station in the 
United States and Canada, and by a 
vast number of isolated plants. They 
stated further that the redugtion in 
price of their compound to 50 cents 
per stick and $5 per dozen had helped 
to increase sales. They have recently 
established agencies in Norway, 
Sweden, England, France, Germany, 
and have in course of completion an 
agency in Japan.” ‘‘ Nearly all of 
this foreign business is due to adver- 
tising,” stated Mr. Isaacs, manager 
of the company, and we invite the 
readers of the ELECTRICAL REVIEW, 
who have not yet tried this com- 
pound, to ask their supply house fora 
free sample stick, or to write to them 
at their office, Marquette Building, 
Chicago. 


The [letropolitan Electric Com- 
pany, of Chicago. 

Mr. Wm. McKinlock begs to an- 
nounce to his friends and those in 
the trade that John McKinlock has 
purchased the stock, property and 
good-will of the Metropolitan Elec- 
tric Company. Messrs. Wm. H. 
McKinlock and W. OC. Camp will 
act as agents for the disposal of this 
stock, and will take other business 
in the general electric line as carried 
on heretofore by the Metropolitan 
Electric Company. 

The mammoth catalogue of the 


KR. L. BOGART CO. 


SUCCESSORS TO 
A. L. BOGART, 


ELECTRIC GAS- 
LIGHTING SPECIALTIES 


50 East 20th Street, 
NEW YORK. 











J. CG. WHITE & COMPANY, 
Incorporated, 


EHOIWEERS CON TRACTORS. 


and J. G. White & 
29 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N. ¥. 
Baltimore Office, Equitable Building. 














LEONARD F. REQUA, General Manager. 


RUBBER COVERED 


WIRES AND CABLES 
FOR EVERY SERVICE. 
For Underground, Aerial and Submarine 
use, “Safety” wires and cables have the in- 
dorsement of some of the largest users in the United States. 
Write for our booklet containing the experience of users. 
THE SAFETY INSULATED WIRE & CABLE CO., 
225 to 239 West 28th Street, New York. 























Metropolitan Electric Company will 
be available to those who will send 
$1 for the express charges, or a 
small order to pay for the trans- 
portation of same. This catalogue 
is the most remarkable of its kind 
ever published, being the largest and 
most complete, and every oue should 
have a copy. Yours very truly, 

McKIntock & Camp, 

Agents. 
Wma. H. McKIn ocx. 
Chicago, October 23. 








LINCOLN PARK, CHICAGO. 


One of the beam spots of Chicago, is described 
in a most beautifully illustrated book, of 96 pages, 
now bein; ng distributed by the Chicago, Milwaukee 
& St. Paul Railway Company. It is full of the finest 
half-tone pictures of one of creation’s most charm- 
ing places of resort for citizens of the Great Repub- 
lic. Every one who has ever visited the park will 
appreciate the souvenir, and, for those who have 
not, it will be a revelation of what is to be seen in 
hicago. It can on = procured by —— | 
twenty- ~ os cents in coin or postage stamps, to 


Geo. H. Hi neral nger agent, 410 Old 
Colony Building. > eee ii. 


TELEPHONE SERVICE 


in New York City is 
Far-reaching, 
covering forty square miles 
and 20,000 stations ; 
Efficient, 


the service never stops night 
or day, and the speed of operat- 
ing is high ; 

Economical, 
the rates are strictly propor- 
tional to the subscriber’s use 
and begin at $90 a year. 


NEW YORK TELEPHONE CO., 


15 Dey St. 952 Broadway. 115 W. 38th St. 











iS @ HAS BEEN MAKING 


ELEPHONES 


. Pe SERVICEABLE AND FULLY GUARANTEED. 
(i CIRCULARS FURNISHED. - 
‘Us 

iNT 






{VIADUCT ELECTRIC © 


BALTIMORE. MD.,U.S.A. 














THE 


HUDSON IRON COMPANY. 


Manufacturing Site 
for Sale...... 


85 ACRES OF LAND-—1,100 FEET TIDE 
WATER FRONT, 400 FEET DOCKED. 
2 SLIPS, EACH 250 FEET DEEP. 
TWO R. R. LINES. 











aoee 
The undersigned, permanent Receiver of the 
Hudson tron Company, at , N. Y,, offers 


for sale property as outlined above, in block or 
parcels to suit purchaser. 

The docks are accessible to any vessel that can 
enter the harbor of New York. 

Tracks of the N. Y. C. & H. R. R. R, and Boston 
& Albany R. R. run through the property. 

Commodious office building and Fairbanks track 
scale of 50 tons capacity. 

Shipping facilities by rail and water in all direc- 
tions. 

For manufacturing purposes, this property Is 
unsurpassed by any on the Hudson River. 

Shops of The Steel Tired Wheel Company, now 
in process of enlargement, adjoin the premises. 

The Hudson Iron Company ted busi on 
this site for about 48 years, paying an average 
annual dividend of 12 per cent. The proceedings 
for its dissolution were voluntary, the company 
being entirely solvent, and the limit of its corpo- 
rate life having been nearly reached. 

FRANK H. STOTT, 
Permanent Receiver Hudson Iron Co. 
STOTTVILLE, N. Y. 
J. RIDER CADY, 


Counsel for Receiver, 
10 So. Fourtrs Sr., Hupson, N. Y. 
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We lectrical.... _ 
St [fo ztents 


Gipesialy reported for this ote jomme y 8. 

Duvall, solicitor ot c pape, sam and Trust Build. 

ing, Was! gton, D.C. Copies of any patent may 
be secured for 10 cents each.] 














ISSUED OCTOBER 14, 1897. 


592,104 Controller; T. von Zweiberge, 
Cleveland, Ohio--A_ series-wound electric 
motor and a controller adapted to entirely 
open the circuit through the field of the 
motor, and means for short-circuiting said 
field just after, but not until after said con- 
troller has opened said circuit. 

592,123 Electric switchboard; G. W. 
Ribble, Hyattsville, Md.—A terminal or 
circuit closing part formed with a depression 
or recess having undercut or overhanging 
sides, and a marking disk or plate fitting in 
said depression or recess, engaging beneath 
the sides and removably held thereby. 

692,151 Electric cartruck; E. Lundqvist, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

592,225 Electrical railway; R. M. Hunter, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


ISSUED OCTOBER 26, 1897. 

592,244 Electrical power transmission; 
T. J. Fay, Brooklyn, N. Y 

592,245 Electrical hair-drier; H. Futterer, 
Dusseldorf, Germany—A_ hair drier com- 
posed of a frame, a sliding plate, removably 
secured thereto, and an electric wire for 
heating the sliding plate. 

592,249 Face-plate for flush switches; 

W. Hart, Hartford. Ct.—A new article 
of manufacture being, a face-plate for elec- 
tric switches and the like, said article com- 
prising a body portion having an orifice 
therein, the edge of said body portion 
adjacent to said orifice being recessed, an 
independently formed cup-shaped blank, 
corresponding substantially in shape, but of 
greater dimensi ns than said orifice, said 
blank being seated in said recess, the metal 
of the body portion adjacent, said recess 
retaining said cup-shaped blank. 





592,259 Electrical equipments for 
vehicles; 8. N. Short, Cleveland, Ohio. 
592,269 Electric vibrating bell; H. F. 


Albright, Elizabeth, N. J.—-As a new article 
of manufacture an electric bell comprising 
an electro-magnet, an armature therefor, a 
bell hammer controlled by the armature, 
switch contacts controlling the current in 
the magnet, and means for moving one of 
the switch contac’s through the agency of 
the armature, the electro-magnet and the 
switch contacts being inclosed in a sealed 
case, said armature being mounted on the 
exterior of the case. 

592,301 to 592,425 Multiple switchboard; 
M. G. Kellogg, Chicago, Il.—In a multiple 
switchboard exchange, two telephone cir- 
cuits connected together for conversation 
through a clearing-out annunciator, and a 
test circuit associated therewith containing 
in the bridge of a Wheatstone bridge. 

592,427 Cut-out for electric signal boxes; 
L. W. Miller, Rochester, N. Y 

592,431 Telephone switchboard appa- 
ratus; F. R. McBerty, Downer’s Grove. Ill. 
—The combination with a felephone line, 
means for producing current in the line, 
and a line annunciator permanently con- 
nected with the line of a clearing-out 
anpunciator, and means for connecting it 
temporarily with the line, switch contacts 
controlled by the clearing-out annunciator, 
and circuit connections controlled by the 
switch adapted to divert the current from 
the line annunciator. 

592,432 Cut-off relay for telephone 
switchboards; F. R. McBerty, Downer’s 
Grove, Il. 

592,441 Electric cable; W. R. Patterson, 
Chicago, Il.—A flat cable, consisting of 
insulated wires wound spirally about the 
central metallic ribbon; said metallic ribbon 
having substantially the rigidity and flexi- 
bility of copper. 

592,442 Dynamometer; J. W. von Pittler, 
Leipsic, Germany—In a dynamometer the 
combination with a shaft of a loose pulley 
thereon having a differentially - curved 
groove, a fixed casing having an interlock- 
ing spring, an eccentric hub, an eccentric 
mounted on the hub having a guide bolt 
working in said groove, and an eccentric 
rod and a counting mechanism. 

592,443 Automatic electric  circuit- 
breaker and closer; E. Pruckner and G. 
Schindler, Newark, 'N. J. 

592,452 Pilot lamp for telephone switch- 
boards; C. E. Scribner, Chicago, I]. 

592,463 Electrical resistance device; E. 
E. Anthony, Detroit, Mich.—An electrical 
resistance composed of a concentric series 
of polygonal resistance coils supported upon 
a reel or skeleton frame electrically insulated 





from each other by insulating material at | 
the corners and air spaces between, and a 
sliding spring jack in frictional adjustable 
contact between each pair of coils. 

592,494 Telegraph transmitter for ocean 
cables; D. Lynch, New York, N. Y 

592,497 Contact in shunt for circuit- 
breakers; W. M. Scott, Philadelphia, Pa. 

592.502 Support for armature shafts; 
W. R. Thompson, South Norwalk, Ct.— 
The combination with the supports of an 
armature shaft, of a yoke secured thereto, a 
tubular screw thread shaft passing through 
said yoke and a supplementary spring- 


operated shaft passing thereinto, and 
adapted to bear on the armature shaft. 
592,505 Electrical insulator; W. Bar- 


bour, Bar Harbor, Me. 


592,524 Supply system for electric rail- 
ways; A. Megroz, Budapest, Austria- 
Hungary. 

592,528 Electric railway, E. C. Crocker, 
Bridgeport, Ct. 

592,551 Electric light support; R. I. 


Mahon, Duluth, Minn. Consists of a rod 
or arm, a collar rotatably mounted thereon, 
spring clipse carried by said collar, and an 
incandescent lamp supported in said spring 
clipse. 

592,565 Joint for third rails for electric 
railways; P. Llaley, Chicago, Il 

592.600 Thermometric electrical circuit- 
closer; G. H. Zeal, London, England —Con- 
sists of an electric contact, permanently in 
contact with the mercury, and a terminal 
extending in the bore or the tube of the 
thermometer, and provided therein with a 
glass coating, surrounding said terminal, to 
either in a short distance of its end. 


592,619 Electrical motor regulator; 
Felipe Vilaret, New York, N. Y 
592,703 Electric conductor; Gorhan 


Gray, Boston, Mass.—A conductor having 
a continuous core and an outer portion 
divided by longitudinally and annularly 
extending grooves, the core being of ma- 
terial harder than that of the outer portion. 

592,711 Conduit railway trolley; Wm. 
Luer, Chicago, Ill. 

592,722 oo 
New York, N \. ae 3 

592,735 Apparatus for electrically treat- 
ing liquids; F', Jones, Chicago, Ill. 


battery; F. M. Bell, 





->-_____— 
The Central’s Fine New Train. 


Mr. George H. Daniels, general 
passenger agent of the New York 
Central & Hudson River Railroad, 
placed on exhibition last Friday at 
the Grand Central Station, New York 
city, a new train to be run between 
New York and Chicago on a 24-hour 
schedule, and which will be called the 
Lake Shore Limited. The train had 
just been received from the Wagner 
Palace Car Company’s shops at Buf- 
falo, and represents the highest 
standard of the car builders’ art. It 
consists of seven coaches; a buffet 
smoking car, a dining car, a drawing- 
room car, three sleepers, and a com- 
partment observation car. 

aie 
Manhattan Electrical Supply Com- 
pany’s New Catalogue. 








Catalogue No. 9 has just been 
issued by the Manhattan Electrical 
Supply Company, of 32 Cortlandt 
street, New York. 

This extensive catalogue, consist- 
ing of over 300 pages, is sent to the 
trade free, and to others for the 
nominal charge of 10 cents. 

The Manhattan company is one of 
the most thoroughly equipped houses 
in its line in the United States, and 
this new catalogue of their compre- 
hensive stock will be instantly sought 
for by all in the electrical field. 





JUST ISSUED. 





No.9 CATALOGUE, 


304 pages. 


Sent on receipt of ro cts. 


To THE TRADE, FREE. 





No. 5 PAMPHLET, 


100 pages. 


Contains full line of Bicycle, Photographic 


and Electrical Novelties, free upon application. 





MANHATTAN ELECTRICAL SUPPLY COMPANY, 


32 Cortlandt Street, New York. 





MANHATTAN PRODUCTS 
BO reer B, 


+15. 


CAMERAS 


DANDY, 

BO PEEP, A B C, 
BABY WIZARD, 
WIDE-ANGLE WIZARD. 


LENSES: ‘“‘Daisy,’’ Achromatic, ‘‘Emil,’’ Wide- 
Angle, Extreme Wide-Angle, Rapid Rectilinear, 
Extra Rapid Rectilinear, ‘‘ Wizard,’’ Double 
Anastigmat. 


Try our developing and toning powders; 
full line of chemicals for theamateur. Sun- 
dries of every description. 


MANHATTAN OPTICAL CO., 


WORKS AND EXECUTIVE OFFICES, 
CRESSKILL, N. J. 


ROYCE & MAREAN, 


Electrical Supplies 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


IMPROVED AND NOW PERFECT. 


THE “ ESPERSEN ADJUST- 
ABLE SHADE LAMPS.” 


Made in ten different styles and 
colors to suit purchaser. /rite : 
for Discounts and Catalogue ** “7 “4 
Good Agents wanted in the U. 
and Europe. 
PACIFIC ELECTRIC CO., 


120 Main Street, La Crosse, Wis. 

















REASURY DEPARTMENT, WASHINGTON 
D C., October 28, 1897.— ied proposals wil 
be received at this Department until 2 o’clock Pp. m., 
November 30, 1897, for installing an electric light 
and power plant in the Post Office Building, Wash- 
ington, D.C. Proposals will be received as follows: 
1. For tubiog and wiring the building. 2. For 
dynamos and engines. 8. For the plant complete. 
Proposals must be accompanied by certified checks, 
— to the order of the Treasurer United States, 
— of good faith. The amount of the 
chee together with other requirements relating 
thereto. is fully set forth in the specifications of the 
rtment. The right to ~~. any and all bids, 
to waive defective bids, is reserved bd the 
Depertueut. Specifications’ and plans be 
obtained upon application to the Chief “Clerk, 
Treasury Department. Pro is should be ad- 
dressed to the Secretary of the Treasury, and 
indorsed: ‘Proposals for Electric Light —! Power 
Plant, Post Office Building, Washington, D. C.” 
0. L. Spaulding, assistant secretary. 











CHICAGO 


MAKING CUT-OUTS OUR SPECIALTY————_<_2 
Write for full particulars, etc. 26 styles 


of Open and Covered. 


UT-OUTS 


Money saved is money earned. 


H. T. PAISTE CO. 
PHILADELPHIA 


The New York 
Telephone System 
now has 


20,500 


Telephone Stations 
in New York City. 


There is accommoda- 
tion for more. 


Rates from $90 a year. 


NEW YORK TELEPHONE COMPANY, 
15 Dey St. 952 Broadway. 115 W. 38th St. 











PATENTS, 


TRADE MARKS. DESIGNS. COPYRIGHTS. 


CAN YOU OBTAIN A PATENT ? 


Send me a model or Growing of your inven- 
tion, and a description, and I will examine same 
and advise you promptly. My fees are moderate 
in all Patent matters, and I can obtain a Patent 
in the shortest possible time. 

All patents taken out through me are given 
ial eotes in the leading journals of the country, 
us bringing same widely before the public without 

cost to inventor. 
CES: 





REFEREN “Electrical Review,” New York; 
Paul Cromlein, Teller Lincoln National Bank, 
Washington. ; Judge Geo. D. Parker, Berkley, 
Va.; Sec Second National Bank, Washington, D. 

K. Leech, U. 8. Mint, Philadelphia, Pa.; W. F. 
Newell Manager and Secretary Water Works, 
Olympia, Oregon. 


EDW. $. DUVALL, 


Solicitor ot Patents, 


Loan and Trust Bidg., 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 





Do You Want Gold? 


Every one desires to keep informed 
on Yukon, the Klondike and Alaskan 
gold fields. Send 10 cents for large 
compendium of vast infermation and 
big color map to Hamilton Publishing 
Company, Indianapolis, Ind. 





THE BOOK OF THE ROYAL BLUE 


The ‘* Book of the Royal Blue,” issued by 
the Passenger Department of the Baltimore 
and Ohio R. R., has made its initial ap- 
pearance with the October number, and is, 
undoubtedly, the most creditable magazine 
of its nature published. Aside from being 
a model example of modern typography, it 
is most interesting as to its contents. A 
field for interesting literature is certainly 
offered by the Baltimore and Ohio R.R, 
because it is the oldest railway in the United 
States; is foremost in historical promin- 
ence, and is rich in magnificent scenery. 
The latter especially affords an endless 
scope for illustrations, and the magazine 
has started on its venture with all these 
points full in hand. 

Copies can be obtained by inclosing four 
(4) cents in stamps to the Advertising De- 
partment, Baltimore and Ohio R. R., Balti- 
more, Md. 














